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The Path to Peace 


ISSUES FOR CONFERENCE DISCUSSION 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Geneva Conference, Geneva, Switzerland, July 18, 1955 


E MEET HERE for a simple purpose. We have come 

to find a basis for accommodation which will make 

life safer and happier not only for the nations we 
represent but for people elsewhere. 

We are here in response to a universal urge, recognized by 
Premier Bulganin in his speech of July 15, that the political 
leaders of our great countries find a path to peace. 

We cannot expect here, in the few hours of a few days, to 
solve all the problems of all the world that need to be solved. 
Indeed, the four of us meeting here have no authority from 
others that could justify us even in attempting that. 

The roots of many of these problems are buried deep in 
wars, conflicts and history. 

They are made even more difficult by the differences in 
governmental ideologies and ambitions. Manifestly it is out of 
the question in the short time available to the heads of govern- 
ment meeting here to trace out the causes and origins of these 
problems and to devise agreements that could with complete 
fairness to all, eliminate them. 

Nevertheless, we can, perhaps, create a new spirit that will 
make possible future solutions of problems which are within 
our responsibilities. And, equally important, we can try to 
take here and now at Geneva the first steps on a new road 
to a just and durable peace. 


No INSOLUBLE PROBLEMS 


The problems that concern us are not inherently insoluble. 
Of course, they are difficult: but their solution is not beyond 


the wisdom of man. They seem insoluble under conditions 
of fear, distrust, and even hostility, where every move is 
weighed in terms of whether it will help or weaken a poten- 
tial enemy. If those conditions can be changed, then much 
can be done. Under such circumstances, I am confident that at 
a later stage our foreign ministers will be able to carry on 
from where we leave off to find, either by themselves or with 
others, solutions to our problems. 

No doubt there are among our nations philosophical con- 
victions which are in many respects irreconcilable. Nothing 
that we can say or do here will change that fact. However, it is 
not always necessary that peopie should think alike and be- 
lieve alike before they can work together. The essential thing 
is that none should attempt by force or trickery to make his 
beliefs prevail and thus to impose his system on the unwilling. 

The new approach we of this conference should seek can- 
not be found merely by talking in terms of abstractions and 
generalities. It is mecessary that we talk frankly about the con- 
crete problems which create tension between us and about the 
way to begin in solving them. 

As a preface, may I indicate some of the issues I think we 
should discuss. 


UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


First is the problem of unifying Germany and forming an 
all-German government based on free elections. Ten years 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


have passed since the German armistice—and Germany is still 
divided. 

That division does a grievous wrong to a people which is 
entitled, like any other, to pursue together a common destiny. 
While that division continues, it creates a basic source of in- 
stability in Europe. Our talk of peace has little meaning if at 
the same time we perpetuate conditions endangering the 
peace. While any conclusions we reach would be invalid unless 
supported by majority opinion in Germany, this problem 
should be a central topic for our meeting here. Must we not 
consider ways to solve it promptly and justly? 

In the interests of enduring peace, our solution should take 
account of the legitimate security interests of all concerned. 
That is why we insist a united Germany is entitled at its 
choice, to exercise its inherent right of collective self-defense. 
By the same token, we are ready to take account of legitimate 
security interests of the Soviet Union. The Paris agreements 
contain many provisions which serve this purpose. But we are 
quite ready to consider further reciprocal safeguards which 
are reasonable and practical and compatible with the security 
of all concerned. 


SATELLITE STATES 


On a broader plane, there is the problem of respecting the 
right of peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live: and of restoring sovereign rights and self- 
government to those who have been deprived of them. The 
American people feel strongly that certain peoples of Eastern 
Europe, many with a long and proud record of national ex- 
istence, have not yet been given the benefit of this pledge of 
our United Nations wartime declaration, reinforced by other 
wartime agreements. 


LIFTING IRON CURTAIN 


There is the problem of communication and human con- 
tacts as among our peoples. We frankly fear the consequences 
of a situation where whole peoples are isolated from the out- 
side world. The American people want to be friends with the 
Soviet peoples. There are no natural differences between our 
peoples or our nations. There are no territorial conflicts or 
commercial rivalries. Historically, our two countries have 
always been at peace. 

But friendly understanding between peoples does not readily 
develop when there are artificial barriers such as now interfere 
with communication. It is time that all curtains, whether of 
guns or laws or regulations, should begin to come down. But 
this can only be done in an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
confidence. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


There is the problem of international communism. For 
thirty-eight years now, its activities have disturbed relations 
between other nations and the Soviet Union. Its activities are 
not confined to efforts to persuade. It seeks, throughout the 
world, to subvert lawful governments and to subject nations 
to an alien domination. We cannot ignore the distrust created 
by the support of such activities. In my nation and elsewhere it 
adds to distrust and therefore to international tension. 


ARMAMENT REDUCTION 


Finally, there is the overriding problem of armament. This 
is at once a result and a cause of existing tension and distrust. 
Contrary to a basic purpose of the United Nations Charter, 
armaments now divert much of men’s effort from creative to 
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non-productive uses. We would all like to end that. But 
apparently none dares to do so because of fear of attack. 

Surprise attack has a capacity for destruction far beyond 
anything which man has yet known. So each of us deems it 
vital that there should be means to deter such attack. Perhaps, 
therefore, we should consider whether the problem of limita- 
tion of armament may not best be approached by seeking—as 
a first step—dependable ways to supervise and inspect military 
establishments, so that there can be no frightful surprises, 
whether by sudden attack or by secret violation of agreed 
restrictions. 

In this field nothing is more important than that we explore 
together the challenging and central problem of effective 
mutual inspection. Such a system is the foundation for real 
disarmament. 

As we think of this problem of armament, we need to re- 
member that the present burden of costly armaments not only 
deprives our own people of higher living standards but it also 
denies the peoples of under-developed areas of resources 
which would improve their lot. These areas contain much of 
the world’s population and many nations now emerging for 
the first time into political independence. They are grappling 
with the urgent problem of economic growth. 

Normally they would receive assistance, particularly for 
capital development, from the more developed nations of the 
world. However, that normal process is gravely retarded by 
the fact that the more developed industrial countries are 
dedicating so much of their productive effort to armament. 
Armament reduction would and should insure that part of the 
savings would flow into the less developed areas of the world 
to assist their economic development. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


In addition, we must press forward in developing the use 
of atomic energy for constructive purposes. We regret that 
the Soviet Union has never accepted our proposal of Decem- 
ber, 1953, that nations possessing stockpiles of fissionable 
materials should join to contribute to a “World Bank” so as, 
in steadily increasing measure, to substitute cooperation in 
human welfare for competition in means of human destruc- 
tion. We still believe that if the Soviet Union would according 
to its ability contribute to this great project, that act would 
improve the international climate. 

In this first statement of the conference. I have indicated 
very briefly some of the problems that weigh upon my mind 
and upon the people of the United States and where solution 
is largely within the competence of the four of us. As our 
work here progresses I hope that all of us will have suggestions 
as to how we might promote the search for the solution of 
these problems. 

Perhaps it would be well if each of us would in turn give 
a similar indication of his country’s views. Then we can 
quickly see the scope of the matters which it might be useful 
to discuss here and arrange our time accordingly. 

Let me repeat. I trust that we are not here merely to 
catalogue our differences. We are not here to repeat the same 
dreary exercises that have characterized most of our negotia- 
tions of the past ten years. We are here in response to the 
peaceful aspirations of mankind to start the kind of dis- 
cussions which will inject a new spirit into our diplomacy: 
and to launch fresh negotiations under conditions of good 
augury. 

In that way, and perhaps only in that way, can our meeting, 
necessarily brief, serve to generate and put in motion the new 
forces needed to set us truly on the path to peace. For this I 
am sure all humanity will devoutly pray. 
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The Cold War and 
International Tensions 


PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 
By EDGAR FAURE, Premier of France 


Delivered at the Geneva Conference, Geneva, Switzerland, July 18, 1955 
Translation from French 


UR MEETING is of a very exceptional nature. 
Before today none of us could say that he had met, 
even separately, the three others. 

For ten years no analogous conference has been held among 
heads of government. 

During this ten-year period developed what is called “the 
cold war.” Our meeting can mark the end of this special 
period of history and consequently of “the cold war.” This is 
what the people are hoping for. We have the duty not to dis- 
appoint them. 

Yet, however important, vast and difficult this task may ap- 
pear, it is not the only one that looms before us. Ten years 
ago the powers that we represent expressed the aim of 
organizing peace and of establishing among themselves a 
collaboration in order to work for well-being in the world. 

Events since have marked a long eclipse of this spirit and 
an interruption of these plans. In this statement I shall pur- 
posely not make any comment on these events and I shall say 
nothing that could place blame, for I think this debatable 
method would hurt the effort that we are undertaking together. 

If we can now end the period of tension and return to our 

starting point, we will recover the general prospect that we 
were considering in 1945, both as an essential and accessible 
thing. 
To put an end to the cold war, to organize the peace and 
peaceful collaboration of the powers—such are the big aspects 
under which problems and duties confront us today. These 
aspects are complementary and inseparable. 

It would be a mistake to want to treat in an isolated way 
the present causes of international tension or one among 
them, for new ones may always come up and on the other 
hand each problem is easier to solve if we can lift ourselves 
up to a level where synthesis is possible. 

If we succeed in realizing among us four, on a determined 
point, a common will for positive peaceful action, everything 
will be easier. 

I purpose to treat in the first part of this statement the prob- 
lem of the cold war and the end of international tension, in the 
second part the more general problem of organizing peace. 
These fields are very vast. In fact, the first part concerning 
present tension will be principally devoted to the German 
problem. The second part, concerning the organization of 
peace, will be devoted to disarmament. 

I am conscious of the fact that these two subjects do not 
exhaust the debate. But if we advance toward their solution 
we shall have certainly covered the most difficult part of a long 
road. 

THE END OF THE COLD WAR 
THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


I should like first to mention, without going into details, 
the opportunity of new steps in the fields of economics, cul- 
ture and information. 

The impression that exists of a division of the world into 
blocs is not due only to the relations among states. It is 


illustrated and reinforced by the difficulties in the relations 
between populations—that is to say, essentially in the flow of 
goods, persons, ideas and news. 

A veritable line of demarcation crosses Europe. There is an 
Eastern Europe and a Western Europe. Communications of 
all kinds between different countries are difficult and rare, in 
just the places where there exist traditional currents and 
geographical attraction. 

In these three fields of economics, culture and information, 
I believe that our efforts ought to be directed at establishing 
or re-establishing the freedom and facility of exchange. It we 
take such a decision in principle, our experts could translate 
it into a series of practical proposals which we could either 
put into effect in our respective national frameworks or 
recommend to the other states with the increased authority 
that the agreement of everyone would add, according to the 
case, to the influence of each one. 

The line of demarcation that crosses Europe crosses also 
Germany. There is an Eastern Germany and a Western 
Germany. Here it is not just a question of vanished facilities 
or of aggravated regulations. If the division of the Continent 
is an abstraction, that of Germany is a brutal fact. 

Germany's present situation is not the cause of inter- 
national tension. It is, up to a certain point, its effect. But it is 
a cause for perpetuating this tension. It is an obstacle 
to developing what is called the “detente” [relaxation of 
tension |. 

I think frankly that so long as the German problem is not 
settled, even if there are certain improvements elsewhere, 
there can be no real harmonization of international life. 

First Question: Should Germany be Unified? 

Incontestably yes. 

There exists no valid argument, either political, economic, 
social or any other kind, which can justify the permanent divi- 
sion of a nation into two parts and of a people into two 
fractions. 

Moreover, I note that the other powers represented here 
have all come out in favor of this German unity. They have 
found themselves divided on the choice of means for realizing 
this unification or on the consequences that could be deduced 
after it happened. But, on the principle, there is no dis- 
agreement. 

Second Question: How to Succeed in Unification? 

I think that the determination of procedure is neither very 
serious nor very difficult. 

The Eden plan in its main lines—elections, single govern- 
ment, peace treaty—follows inevitable logic, without its being 
necessary to consider it as unchangeable in all its details. 

I hold as a truth that makes good sense that if the four of 
us have the will to reunify Germany, it is not the questions of 
means that will prevent us. 

We must get to the bottom of things, and this leads us to 
the third question. 

Third Question: Does the Reunification of Germany Present 

a Problem of Security? 
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It is here that the veritable discussion, the only real dis- 
cussion lies. It is by invoking security arguments that the 
Soviet Union has refused a thesis adopted by the three other 
powers. it is also for considerations of security that the United 
States, England and France have refused a Soviet counter- 
proposal. 

Yet, nobody has ever contended that the present division of 
Germany guarantees by itself the security of all. 

The question therefore is that of knowing to what extent 
and in what manner the reunification of Germany will change 
the problem of security as it now presents itself. 

To answer, one must decide what the status will be, from 
the military point of view, of Germany when united. 

Thus we arrive at our fourth question, divided into two: 
1. Can Germany be neutral? 

2. If not, what will be her situation? 

I—Neutralization of Germany. 

This suggestion has been made. It simplifies the problem 
for some who think a neutralized Germany is a guarantee for 
peace. Others, on the other hand, contend that a neutralized 
Germany would constitute a vacuum of power and would 
increase the risks of conflict. 

I think Germany cannot and should not be neutralized for 
the following reasons: 

A. In international law it is not possible to inflict dis- 
criminatory and vexatious treatment upon a country which 
by hypothesis will have recovered its sovereignty and rights by 
a peace treaty. 

B. To envisage neutralization as a sanction for the responsi- 
bilities for the war would be to deny the thesis of the Allies 
which imputed those responsibilities to the Nazi state and not 
to the German people itself. It would be to admit to the 
detriment of Germany the biological imperative and the 
racial principle that we have in the reverse sense denounced 
and combatted. 

C. No similar measure has, moreover, been taken with re- 
gard to other belligerents. 

D. Outside of legal considerations, arguments of fact are 
opposed to neutralization. 

E. In making the German people an object of suspicion we 
should risk awakening a national complex of susceptibility, 
rancor and revenge. 

F. The machinery of constraint and control that would be 
necessary to enforce neutralization would be materially and 
morally impossible to conceive and to apply. 

G. It may be noted that experiments of neutrality have 
so far been made only for small states, and because they wished 
it. It is impossible for a nation like Germany with an ex- 
tensive territory, a particular geographical situation and a 
large population. 

I]. The neutralization of Germany being thus rejected 
what, from the point of view of military forces, will be the 
regime of that country once it is unified? 

I hold to the hypothesis that a united Germany would re- 
main integrated in the Western European Union and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. This hypothesis seems to 
me the most plausible in law and in fact. 

In that case the question of security must be examined 
from the point of view of the Soviet Union since the Western 
powers can obviously see no reason against so doing. 

Fifth Question: Does German Unity Entail Risks for the 
Security of the Soviet Union? If So, Can Guarantees and 
Reassurances Be Foreseen? 

My personal view is that the unification of Germany, 
maintained within the Western European Union, and within 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is in no sense a 
factor of insecurity and entails no increase of risk. 
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In fact those agreements have a character purely defensive 
and moreover they entail a limitation and publicity of arma- 
ments which apply to Germany. In these conditions nobody’s 
risks are aggravated, while a cause of tension is eliminated. 

But I recognize that in our meeting each should make an 
effort to examine the problems not only from his own point of 
view but from that of the other parties. 

I recognize also that the Soviet Union can have its own 
opinion regarding its security and that this opinion may be 
more exacting than that which I very sincerely have formed on 
the subject. 

The reply to the question I put can therefore not be an 
objective one. It is a subjective reply that should be sought in 
understanding the point of view of the state most interested. 

The reunion of Germany, in this view, would have the 
effect of increasing the general potential of a country that 
forms part of the Western system of accords, thus increasing 
the potential available to the Western system. 

This result is inevitable. Therefore the question arises 
whether the alleged risk that might follow can be reduced 
or eliminated and whether the conceivable apprehensions can 
be allayed. 

I can only make on this point a series of observations and 
suggestions. 

1. In the first place the increase of potential might not 
entail an increase of purely military potential. It would be 
enough that we agree to maintain the limitations provided by 
the Western European Union. In other words, all of Germany 
after unification would have forces no greater than those now 
possessed by the two-thirds of Germany that belongs to the 
Western European Union. 

2. In the second place the Western powers should be dis- 
posed to confirm by all adequate means the defensive character 
of the accords. I suggest that they make commitments directly 
with the Soviet Union identical with those provided in the 
Paris accords depriving any government guilty of recourse 
to force of the guarantee of military assisstance provided by 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Moreover the Paris accords noted the statement by the 
Government of the [German] Federal Republic not to have 
recourse to force to get reunification or modification of the 
German frontiers. This commitment should be taken likewise 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 

3. In the third place I propose that we provide for in- 
cluding Germany in a security organization. This organization 
could extend to all the European states agreeing to adhere to 
it. It could thus superimpose new defensive commitments 
upon those that exist already. 

This solution would bring satisfaction to all the interested 
powers. On Germany would be imposed a double limitation 
but it would not have a discriminatory character. The Western 
powers would maintain the argreements they have made and 
the organizations they have created. The Soviet Union would 
benefit by a guarantee other than that proceeding from a 
system—the Western European Union—regarding which it 
might feel some uncertainty. Nothing compels us to rule out 
the possibility that in future these two systems of security 
could be fused into one. 

Into that single system there should then be integrated at 
the same time the organization created in Eastern Europe. 

I must now say that a general organization of European 
security including Germany will be particularly useful in case 
the hypothesis I have made is not realized—that is, if Germany 
does not remain in the Western Europe Union. 

The observations I have made are intended only as indica- 
tions. Other suggestions can be made. It seems to me essential 
to recognize the value of the three following principles: 
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l1—Germany must be unified. 

2—-Germany cannot be neutralized. 

3—The legitimate preoccupations of each power regarding 
its security should be considered with the greatest attention 
and receive all the guarantees with the first two principles. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE: 
DISARMAMENT 


Disarmament is at the heart of the general organization of 
peace. It has long been considered utopian. Today the scruples 
of statesmen and the fears of the public before new techniques 
of destruction work against skepticism. 

Studies of the subcommission of the United Nations show 
substantial progress. It appears an accord is near on fixing 
limits for effectives. But we do not yet see how to get over the 
two principal obstacles, control and sanctions. 

How to control within each country, in the name of an 
external authority, military assets hidden or camouflaged over 
great spaces? How to penalize the guilt that it would be the 
function of such control to disclose? Such procedures can 
hardly be imagined within the framework of a contract having 
no other object. 


LIMITATION PLAN 


Effective limitation of armaments can be assumed only in 
the framework of an international organization having a 
wider object and sufficient form. It might be an economic 
organization, for disarmament is not a phenomenon of purely 
military interest. It is on these lines that we may find a solu- 
tion of difficulties that so far have appeared insurmountable. 

It does not seem possible now to unite the four powers we 
represent in an organization having common strategic capabili- 
ties. On the other hand, it seems to me possible to institute a 
collaboration of economic and social interest. 

How can an economic organization assure a military dis- 
armament? 

It suffices for that to give to the question of disarmament its 
full significance, not to consider its traditional and negative 
aspect, but the positive aspect that is its necessary complement. 

It is necessary to connect the problem of disarmament with 
that [problem] that is posed by the transfer of the capacities 
that it [disarmament] will liberate. 

The transfer of unproductive expenses to productive ex- 
penses is difficult in the particular framework of one state 
because the evaluation of security does not depend on it. It is, 
on the contrary, rendered possible by a collective security, 
which diminishes the cost of security. 

Any reduction of the military potential creates a dis- 
posability of budgetary credits and means of production that 
can be, according to the case, the hours of work, the measures 
of energy, material assets. 

Each state is capable of understanding that by diminishing 
its security expenditures it increases its means of production 
and well-being. But it alone cannot risk diminishing its 
security expenditures. The problem of security is an inter- 
national problem. It is necessary, therefore, to internationalize 
at the same time the reduction of the costs of security and 
the disposition of the energies thus liberated and which with- 
out that would remain sterile. 

An international organization would become beneficiary 
and creditor of the whole of the financial and material re- 
sources resulting from a contractual effort at armaments 
limitation. These resources would be managed by a special and 
common administration. 

I suggest that they should be applied to the tasks of 
assistance and equipment concerning under-developed regions 
and unfortunate populations. 
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We reply thus to the idea advanced by President Eisenhower 
on April 16, 1953. 

Such a system permits resolving the problem of control and 
sanction. 

Control becomes a global control of a financial and budget- 
ary type. It is easier than material control inasmuch as the 
budget is a single document. 

Moreover, even if the control is imperfect sanction is as- 
sured in an automatic fashion and that is the essential point. 

In effect the common funds will benefit from the sums cor- 
responding to the application of the contribution agreed upon. 
If then one of the participants maintains his potential at a 
higher level he will be penalized by a sum equal to the amount 
of the dissimulation and the infraction. 

The sanction is certain. If, at the beginning, it is, however, 
weak, the annual progressivity that is in the logic of the system 
will make it very soon fearful. 

These new mechanisms in the meanwhile, should by no 
means halt the studies that are presently in progress, notably 
within the framework of the United Nations organization on 
the technical procedure of control. This effort should not be 
interrupted and is perfectly compatible with the new formula 
that we propose. 

The mechanism of the international transfer includes more- 
over a guarantee against the fear of economic recession that 
often accompanies a policy of arms reduction, it being 
observed that the contribution of each participant to the com- 
mon fund can be furnished by its national production. 

Finally, in addition to the technical advantages this sys- 
tem has a great moral advantage. It will stimulate the interest 
of world opinion in the disarmament enterprise, appealing to 
sentiments other than those of fear and preservation, bringing 
forth an international spirit of human generosity. 

I am not unmindful that objections can be presented. I do 
not wish to enter into details. The most important thing relates 
to the employment of the resources of the fund. 

Some states will be disappointed to think that the levies 
made against them will profit foreign peoples or distant 
countries instead of serving their own equipment or for the 
reduction of taxes. To that there are two replies: 

1. Nothing prevents any state from reducing as much as it 
wishes its military expenditures and profiting as it desires 
from this transfer. This is a question solely of conventional 
and simultaneous reduction, which would not operate without 
that. It is a question of some kind of special saving. The 
national production would work in the same way: one part 
would be destined for beneficial ends instead of being wasted 
in sterile use. 

2. Nothing on the other hand would prevent the fund from 
coming to the assistance of certain of the participants either 
because they themselves have charge of under-developed popu- 
lations or in other circumstances to be defined. Those states 
becoming debtors instead of creditors should in consequence 
submit themselves to all desirable controls for reduction as 
well as for use. 

If these general ideas receive common endorsement, I sug- 
gest that our conference decide to adopt them and to proclaim 
also a new doctrine in the domain of disarmament. 

We could then either present it under our common guar- 
antee in the framework of the United Nations organization 
through the powers whose military potential can justify the 
application of a contractual disarmament or even—which 
seems to me preferable—decide ourselves upon the principle 
of creating a common organization and an appropriate ad- 
ministration. 

It has been said that our conference was that of the first 
opportunity. It could be that of the first step. 
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In giving our thoughts on disarmament, we cannot forget 
that ten years ago almost to the day the first atomic bomb 
exploded. This terrible and ingenious invention will perhaps 
contribute to hastening the end of war. It should not in any 
Case menace peace. Let us take heed here of the anxiety of 
men who ask themselves about their fate, who are afraid 
of being involuntary victims of the science that they have 
created. 

France does not have the atomic bomb but my Govern- 
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ment has decided its nuclear researches toward peaceful ends. 
She feels more than free, therefore, to ask you solemnly to 
seek together the means of controlling atomic armaments. 

We have no right, it seems to me, not to respond here to 
the anxieties of the world whose destiny is henceforth united. 

The spirit that has conquered the most extraordinary means 
of destruction can prevent them and turn them toward good. 

But the true enemy of man is not destruction. It is anxiety. 
You and I can do much to relieve this. 


ACTIONS AND ASSURANCES PROPOSED 
By ANTHONY EDEN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered at the Geneva Conference, Geneva, Switzerland, July 18, 1955 


HIS conference is unique in history because the con- 

ditions in which we meet are unmatched in human ex- 

perience. We all know what unparalleled resources the 
scientific and technical discoveries of our age have placed 
within our reach. We have only to stretch out our hand and 
the human race can enter an age of prosperity such as has never 
been known. It is equally clear how utterly destructive must 
be the conditions of any conflict in which the great powers are 
engaged. 

There was a time when the aggressor in war might hope 
to win an advantage and to realize political gain for his coun- 
try by military action. The more overwhelming the military 
power the more tempting was the prize and the less might the 
aggressor expect to have to pay. We can each one of us think 
of examples of this in history. Nothing of the kind is possible 
now. No war can bring the victor spoils; it can only bring 
him and his victim utter annihilation. Neutrals would suffer 
equally with the combatants. 

These are stern facts out of which we can perhaps win en- 
during peace at last. The deterrent cannot of itself solve in- 
ternational problems or remove the differences that exist be- 
tween us. It is in an attempt to make progress with these prob- 
lems and differences that we are met here today. And at this 
conference we have to deal with them mainly in the context 
of Europe. 

GERMAN UNITY 


What is the chief among them? There can surely be no 
doubt of the answer. The unity of Germany. As long as Ger- 
many is divided, Europe will be divided. Until the unity of 
Germany is restored there can be neither confidence nor se- 
curity in this Continent. Within the limits of our Western 
zone we have done all we can to unify Germany. We have 
broken down the barriers between our zones. We have treated 
the three Western areas as an economic unit and given them 
a Federal Government. We have brought the occupation to 
an end. 

Quite apart from the larger issues of German unification it 
would mark a real advance if, pending our negotiations for 
German unity, the Soviet Government felt able to relax the 
physical restrictions which now aggravate the division of Ger- 
many, and prevent contact between Germans in the East and 


West. 
Now I must turn to the wider issues of German unification. 


What is the reason why the Berlin conference failed a year’ 


ago? We must examine this as dispassionately as we can in 
order to see what progress we can now make from the appa- 


rently fixed positions which the great powers on both sides 
then felt obliged to take. 

At the Berlin conference the West proposed the unification 
of Germany with free electivns and the free right of Germany 
to choose her own foreign policy. Under the so-called Eden 
plan Germany could have chosen either association with the 
West or association with the East or neutrality. But the Soviet 
Government was unable to accept that plan 

Yet we all know in our hearts that Germany must be united 
and that a great country cannot be permanently prevented 
from freely deciding its own foreign policy. 

The reason why the Berlin conference failed was because 
one of the powers there believed that a united Germany, re- 
armed and exercising its choice to join the NATO alliance, 
would constitute an increased threat to its safety and security. 
I am not now going to argue whether those fears were justi- 
fied. In these last ten years there have been plenty of occasions 
for suspicions and alarms. These have found expression in 
heavy armament programs. 


WorK THROUGH U. N. 


To try to deal with these issues in their wider aspect we 
have all agreed to work through the disarmament commission 
of the United Nations. We welcome the substantial progress 
which has recently been made there and the important meas- 
ure of common thinking which has now emerged between the 
various proposals of the Western powers and those recently 
set before us by the Soviet Government. All these discussions 
will go on, but, as we know, the immediate need is to make a 
practical start. 

The urgent problem is how to begin the process of reducing 
tensions and removing suspicion and fear. There is also the 
practical question of how we can devise and operate together 
an effective control of armaments and of armed forces. 

To reunify Germany will not of itself increase or reduce any 
threat which may be thought to exist to European security. 
Everything will depend on the conditions under which reuni- 
fication takes place. I wish therefore now to suggest that we 
should consider a number of inter-related proposals which are 
intended to do two things. 

First. They are calculated to meet the apprehension of in- 
creased danger which some at Berlin felt might follow the ac- 
ceptance of our plan. 

Secondly, they are intended to make a practical experiment 
in the operative control of armaments. 

This, if locally successful in Europe, might, as it were, ex- 
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tend outward from the center to the periphery. If we can once 
establish a sense of security over the continent of Europe— 
if we can create an effective system to reduce tensions here— 
can we not hope that its success will be the preliminary for 
wider and more far-reaching understanding? We have there- 
fore had in mind certain ideas which we think could be help- 
ful to this end. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PACT PROPOSED 


As I have said, our purpose is to insure that the unification 
of Germany and her freedom to associate with the countries of 
her choice shall not involve any threat to anybody There are 
no doubt many ways of doing this. To illustrate what I have in 
mind let me give some examples. These will consist partly 
of actions and partly of assurances. Let us take the latter first. 
We would be prepared to be parties to a security pact of which 
those around this table and a united Germany might be 
members. 

By its terms each country could declare itself ready to go 
to the assistance of the victim of aggression, whoever it might 
be. There are many forms which such a pact might take. We 
would be ready to examine them and to set out our views 
about them. We would propose to inscribe any such agree- 
ment under the authority of the United Nations. It would also 
be our intention that if any member country should break the 
peace that country would forfeit thereby any rights which it 
enjoys at present under existing agreements. 

Secondly, we would be ready to discuss and try to reach 
agreement, as to the total of forces and armaments of each 
side in Germany and the countries neighboring Germany. To 
do this it would be necessary to join in a system of reciprocal 
control to supervise the arrangements effectively. All those 
represented here would, we hope, be partners in this, together 
with a united Germany. It would be understood that any pro- 
posals in this field would not exclude or delay the work of the 
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United Nations Disarmament Commission, to which we at- 
tach great importance. 

Is there some further reassurance we can give each other? 
No doubr there are many suggestions or ideas which develop 
as our talks proceed. There is one which I certainly think 
should be considered. We should be ready to examine the 
possibility of a demilitarized area between East and West. 

It is true that these ideas are limited in the first instance to 
the area of Europe, but I am sure that they could help us here 
in practice and perhaps as an example. I will sum them up. 
There is the suggestion of a mutual security pact. There is 
the prospect of an agreement about the total of forces and 
armaments of the two groups both in Germany and in the 
countries neighboring Germany. This would be subject to 
reciprocal supervision. There is the concept of a demilitarized 
area. 

If we could start work on these lines we should have a 
chance of providing a constructive and encouraging plan to 
insure peace for Europe. These ideas would give real security: 
and it is for the lack of that security that Germany is kept di- 
vided today. I suggest that they should be further examined. 
I have given only the summary of them here. 

There are other aspects of our work together which I could 
have mentioned. For instance, we would warmly welcome any 
proposals which would result in a greater freedom of move- 
ment and exchange of contacts between our peoples. 

But it seems to me that it will be by our success in achiev- 
ing some practical results about the future of German and 
European security that this conference will be judged. We 
want to agree on two things: the urgent need for the unifica- 
tion of Germany and the broad outline of the means by which 
it can be achieved. I do not pretend that our ideas are any- 
thing in the nature of a complete plan but they are the out- 
line sketch which once agreed upon could surely be filled in. 
If we can draw up something like this before we leave Geneva 
at the end of this conference, the peoples of the world will 
not be disappointed. 


Relaxation of International Tension 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY SYSTEM FOR EUROPE 
By NIKOLAI A. BULGANIN, Premier of the Soviet Union 
Delivered at the Geneva Conference, Geneva, Switzerland, July 18, 1955 


Translation from the Russian 


R. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, I am happy to greet Mr. Dwight Eisenhower, 
the President of the United States, M. Edgar Faure, 

the Prime Minister of France, and Sir Anthony Eden, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, and also the members of 
their delegations and to express a sincere wish that the work 
of our conference be a fruitful one. 

I would like to express my great satisfaction at the oppor- 
tunity to establish at this conference personal contacts with 
the heads of the governments of the United States, France and 
Britain 

The conference of the heads of the governments of the four 
powers convened in conformity with the desires of all the 
parties concerned is taking place at a time when a certain re- 
laxation of tension in international relations is in evidence 
and when more favorable conditions have appeared for the 
settlement of outstanding international issues. 

What are the facts which have contributed to the relaxation 
of international tension? 


The first thing to be mentioned is the termination of blood- 
shed in Korea and also the cessation of hostilities in Indo- 
china—developments which undoubtfully represented a con- 
siderable success for the forces of peace. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to stress the significance of such 
events as the conclusion of the state treaty with Austria, the 
normalization of relations between the U. S. S. R. and Yugo- 
slavia which has paved the way for the development of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the two countries, the success 
of the conference of twenty-nine Asian and African countries 
in Bandung, the visit to the Soviet Union of Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, as a result of which the 
friendly relations between the U. S. R. R. and India have been 
strengthened still further, the proposal made by the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union to the Government of the German 
Federal Republic to establish diplomatic, commercial and 
cultural relations between the U. S. S. R. and the G. F. R. 

It is also necessary to stress particularly the importance for 
relaxation of international tension of the proposal made by 
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the Soviet Government on May 10, last, on the reduction of 
armaments: prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons and 
removal of the threat of a new war. 

There are urgent issues dividing us, however. These issues 
have not been settled yet and that is the reason why the inter- 
national situation in spite of a certain improvement still re- 
mains tense on the whole and why the confidence between 
nations without which the peoples cannot feel sure of their 
morrow has not yet been established. 

It is a fact that the so-called cold war is still on and it must 
be admitted that the use made in recent years of available op- 
portunities to improve relations between our countries has 
been far from sufficient and that some of the steps taken by 
the governments concerned in the atmosphere of distrust and 
tension led to a further deterioration of our relations. 

All this makes it incumbent upon us, the statesmen of the 
four powers assembled here, to consider the current situation 
in earnest and to do our best to facilitate the establishment of 
the confidence which is essential for relations between nations, 
both large and small. 

We were glad to hear President Eisenhower's statement, 
namely: The American people want to be friends with the 
Soviet peoples. 

There are no natural differences between our peoples or our 
nations. There are no territorial conflicts or commercial 
rivalries. 

Historically our two countries have always been at peace. 
Further, Mr. President pointed out the need to lift artificial 
barriers between the two peoples. 

We are in complete agreement with that since the lifting 
of the said barriers would meet both the national interests of 
the Soviet and American peoples and the interests of universal 
peace. 

The principal purpose of our conference is to find ways to 
achieve the necessary understanding on the problems to be 
settled. The delegation of the Soviet Union has come to this 
conference with the desire to find, through joint efforts by all 
the participants, solutions of the outstanding issues and, for 
its part, is prepared to give careful consideration to the pro- 
posals advanced by the other participants. 


PEOPLE DEMAND PEACE 


There can be no doubt that this is exactly what is expected 
of us by the people whose eyes are focused at this conference 
in Geneva. It is not fortuitous that many statesmen, recogniz- 
ing the unbending will of the peoples for peace, are coming 
out with ever growing determination in favor of having out- 
standing problems settled on the basis of an adequate recogni- 
tion of the legitimate rights of all parties concerned. 

We are not inclined to minimize the difficulties that stand 
in the way towards the settlement of such problems, including 
the outstanding problems of Europe and Asia. These difficul- 
ties do exist and they are not insignificant, but if we have 
all come to this conference with a desire to find ways to over- 
come them, then that would be guarantee of the success of 
this conference. The Soviet Government is of the opinion that 
this conference of the heads of the governments of the four 
powers who are meeting for the first time in the ten post-war 
years can play a historic part provided we all show a genuine 
desire to achieve a relaxation of international tension and 
bring about a feeling of confidence between nations. 

In the opinion of the Soviet Government the purpose of this 
conference is not to indulge in recriminations but to find 
ways and means to ease international tension and create an 
atmosphere of confidence in relations between nations. 
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The Soviet Government for its part, is prepared to contrib- 
ute together with the governments of the United States, 
Britain and France to the achievement of that noble purpose. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is clear. We have 
always been in favor of peace among the peoples and of peace- 
ful coexistence between all nations irrespective of their inter- 
nal systems, irrespective of whether the state concerned is a 
monarchy or a republic, whether it is capitalist or socialist, 
because the social and economic system existing in any coun- 
try is the internal affair of its people. 

Recognition of this indisputable fact would be of great 
significance for the successful settlement of the outstanding 
international problems. 

All those who are genuinely concerned about the present 
state of affairs which is characterized by the armaments race, 
and the discovery of ever more dangerous and powerfui wea- 
pons of mass destruction—a fact which enhances the threat 
of a new war with its incaiculable miseries—cannot help as- 
sociating themselves with the demand to put an end to the 
arms race, to ban atomic energy to peaceful uses only and for 
the benefit of mankind, for the benefit of civilization. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, it now as in the 
past, favors broad international cooperation in the field of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, the importance of which was 
stressed by President Eisenhower in his well-known statement. 

The Soviet Government has on more than one occasion 
stated this both in the United Nations and in the course of 
the Soviet-American negotiations on the atomic problem. 

The Soviet Government has taken a decision to contribute 
to the international pool of atomic materials of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency an appropriate amount of 
fissionable materials as soon as an agreement on setting up 
this agency has been reached. 

It should be pointed out in this connection that the Soviet 
Union considers it right to establish such levels of armed 
forces for the five powers as those which had been proposed 
by the United States, Britain, France and Canada. 


LIMITS ON ARMED FORCES 


It would be a fact of great importance if this conference 
were to come out in favor of an international agreement em- 
bodying our common consent to establish the level of the 
armed forces of the United States, the U. S. S. R. and China 
at 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men for each and of Britain and 
France at 650,000 men and to limit the levels of the armed 
forces for all other states to 150,000 to 200,000 men. 

I would like to stress once again that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has accepted the proposal made by the three powers in 
regard to conventional armaments. 

Now we are entitled to expect that those powers take a 
step which would insure agreement on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. That would put the whole problem of disarm- 
ament on firm ground. 

In his statement M Edgar Faure, Prime Minister of France, 
made a suggestion concerning the need to reduce military ap- 
propriations and set forth his reasons for that. We are of the 
Opinion that these considerations are of interest and worthy 
of careful examination 

Furthermore, in the opinion of the Soviet Government the 
four powers would make a good beginning if they agreed 
even now to dcmobilize the military contingents which they 
are withdrawing from the territory of Austria in connection 
with the conclusion of the Austrian state treaty, and corres- 
pondingly reduced the strength of their armed forces. The So- 
viet Government has decided to carry out such a measure 
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and invites the Governments of the United States, France 
and Britain to follow suit. 

There is no need to dwell at great length on the importance 
of European security, of insuring peace in Europe. The experi- 
ence of history shows that Europe was the scene of the most 
sanguinary and devastating wars. That means that peace in 
Europe is of decisive importance for insuring universal peace. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

The Soviet Government is convinced that the best way to 
insure peace and prevent new aggression in Europe is to estab- 
lish a system of a collective security with the participation in 
it of all European nations and of the United States of America. 

The adoption of appropriate decisions to that end would 
invigorate the whole climate in Europe and would bring about 
norma! living conditions for the peoples of that Continent. 

Military groupings of some European nations directed 
against others should be replaced by a system of security 
based on the joint efforts of all the nations of Europe—a sys- 
tem the principles of which have been set forth in the well- 
known proposals of the Soviet Government. 

The difficulties standing in the way of such a system have 
to be reckoned with and, in particular, the fact that the powers 
engaged in the present talks are bound by military commit- 
ments in regard to other nations. 

The Soviet Government is, therefore, of the opinion that, 
in order to help reach agreement, the process of establishing a 
collective security system in Europe could be divided into two 
stages. 

During the first stage, the states parties to the treaty would 
not be relieved of the obligations assumed by them under 
existing treaties and agreements, but they would be bound to 
refrain from the use of armed force and to settle by peaceful 
means all the disputes that may arise between them. 

It could be agreed that, pending the conclusion of an agree- 
ment on the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and also on the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from the territories of European countries, the states parties to 
the treaty undertake not to take any further steps to increase 
their armed forces stationed on foreign territories under 
treaties and arrangements concluded by them previously. 


WOULD END ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 

During the second stage, the states concerned would as- 
sume in full the treaty commitments related to the setting 
up of the collective security system in Europe, with the simul- 
taneous complete termination of the North Atlantic treaty, the 
Paris agreements and the Warsaw treaty and while the group- 
ings of states created on the basis of these arrangements 
would be abolished and replaced by an all-European system of 
collective security. 

In his statement the Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, 
spoke for the necessity of an understanding between coun- 
tries on the question of European security. This is very im- 
portant. This is precisely what the Soviet Union is striving 
for. 

This step by the Soviet Government is further evidence 
of its desire to contribute to the solution of the problem of 
achieving truly effective security in Europe. 

The Soviet Government is of the opinion that our eventual 
objective should be to have no foreign troops remaining on 
the territories of European states. 

The withdrawal of foreign troops from the territories of 
European states and the reestablishment in this respect of 
the situation which existed prior to the Second World War 
would in itself constitute a factor of great importance in 
consolidating peace, would radically improve the situation in 
Europe and would remove one of the essential, if not the most 
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essential, sources of the present distrust in relations between 
nations. 

The significance of this step becomes even more evident if 
viewed in relation to the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The withdrawal of foreign troops from the countries of 
Europe would greatly facilitate agreement both on the reduc- 
tion of conventional armaments of the nations of Europe— 
and not only of Europe—and on the prohibition of the use of 
the nuclear weapons. 

It stands to reason that in putting forward these considera- 
tions the Soviet Union does not insist on any special condi- 
tions for itself, although the experience of history indicates 
that the Soviet Union has more valid reasons than some other 
nations to show concern for its western frontiers. 

It is common knowledge that aggressors attacking our coun- 
try on more than one occasion forced their way through the 
territories of countries situated to the west of the frontiers of 
the Soviet Union. 

We would like to know the attitude of the Governments of 
the United States, the United Kingdom and France to the So- 
viet Government's considerations as stated by me both on the 
reduction of armaments and prohibition of atomic weapons, 
and on the establishment of a system of collective security in 
Europe and the withdrawal of foreign troops from the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

It is natural that time might be needed to reach the neces- 
sary agreement on any one of these matters which all have 
great importance for the destinies of peace. Even if we were 
to agree on the basis for their solution. 

This being so and in view of the fact that the powers repre- 
sented at this conference have assumed certain commitments 
under treaties and agreements concluded with other countries, 
the question arises as to the steps to be taken in order that, 
pending the reaching of the necessary understanding, the ef- 
forts of the four powers may be directed to a relaxation of 
tension in relations between countries and thereby to the crea- 
tion of conditions necessary for the settlement of outstanding 
problems, including disarmament, collective security in Eu- 
rope and also the German problem which has been and re- 
mains a most important factor for the European security. 

Proposing the program of disarmament and of establishing 
a system of the European security the Soviet Government pro- 
ceeds on the premise that the easing of tension in interna- 
tional relations and the creation of an effective system of se- 
curity in Europe would largely facilitate the settlement of the 
German problem and would bring about the necessary prere- 
quisites for the unification of Germany on a peaceful and 
democratic basis. 

The Soviet Government now as in the past favors the uni- 
fication of Germany in conformity with the national interests 
of the German people and security in Europe. 

The unification of Germany as a peace-loving and democra- 
tic state would be of paramount importance both for the 
peace of Europe and for the German nation itself, which has 
on more than one occasion suffered losses and devastation 
caused by war. It would open up before the German people 
vast opportunities to develop their country’s peacetime econ- 
omy and culture and to improve the well-being of the popula- 
tion. 

It must be admitted that the remilitarization of Western 
Germany and her integration into military groupings of the 
Western powers is the main obstacle at the present time to 
the unification of Germany. 

It would be well to exchange views here bearing in mind 
the need to seek a soiution of the German problem even 
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though in present circumstances we may fail to reach imme- 
diate agreement on the reunification of Germany. In that case 
the problem should be solved step by step. 

I believe it necessary to touch upon some other matters too. 

The Soviet Government is of the view that the states parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty and Paris agreements on the one 
hand, and the states parties to the Warsaw treaty, on the other, 
could assume mutual commitments not to use armed force 
against one another. 


STATES’ SELF-DEFENSE RIGHTS 


It stands to reason that these commitments must not affect 
the inalienable right of states to individual and collective self- 
defense in case of armed attack as provided for by Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter. 

They could further assume an obligation to hold mutual con- 
sultations in case any differences or disputes arise among them 
which would constitute a threat to the maintenance of peace in 
Europe. 

The Soviet Government would like to draw attention of the 
Governments of France, Britain and the United States to one 
important matter which is becoming ever more important. It 
is known that for some time past a movement in favor of a 
policy of neutrality, a policy of non-participation in military 
blocs and coalitions, has been gaining ground in some 
countries. 

Experience shows that some states which pursued a neutral 
policy in time of war were able to insure security for their 
peoples and play a positive role. This was confirmed, in par- 
ticular, by the experience of the second World War, although 
the neutrality of some countries was not beyond reproach. 

The Soviet Government considers also that if some state 
or other, wishing to pursue the policy of neutrality and non- 
participation in military groupings, as long as these groupings 
are in existence, raises the questions of the guarantee of 
their security and territorial integrity, the great powers should 
meet such wishes. 

In any case, the U. S. S. R. is ready to participate in such 
guarantees, as it has declared, for instance, with regard to 
Austria. 

The question of the countries of Eastern Europe—the coun- 
tries of People’s Democracy—was mentioned here. 

To raise this question at the present conference means to 
move us toward interference in the internal affairs of these 
states. 

The question of the so-called international communism has 
also been touched upon here. However, it is known that our 
conference is convened to discuss problems of inter-state re- 
lations but not to discuss the activities of some of the other 
political parties in various countries or relations between those 
parties. 

Proceeding from this premise, we hold that raising this 
question at the conference of the heads of governments cannot 
be considered as appropriate. 

It is common knowledge that the regime of People’s 
Democracy has been established in those countries by their 
peoples themselves through the free expression of will. 

Besides. nobody has authorized us to consider the state of 
affairs in those countries. 

Thus, there is no ground for discussing this question at our 
conference. 

The Soviet Government has repeatedly stated its opinion on 
the need to settle the problems of Asia and the Far East. 

It has, in particular, drawn attention of the countries con- 
cerned to the serious situation which has arisen in the region 
of Taiwan [Formosa] which has become a dangerous hot-bed 
of complications in the Far East. 
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The settlement of the situation in Asia and the Far East, 
including the Taiwan area on the basis of the recognition of 
the indisputable rights of China to this island would be of 
signal importance for the amelioration of the international 
situation as a whole 

In this connection I find it necessary to recall the well- 
known desire of the government of the Peoples’ Republic of 
China to settle the Taiwan problem through direct negotia- 
tions between the United States and the Peoples’ Republic of 
China. 

Note should also be made of the important question of re- 
establishing the lawful rights of the Peoples’ Republic of 
China in the United Nations. 

The existing situation when Chiang Kai-shek’s representa- 
tive still acts in that organization while the great People’s 
Republic of China is deprived of the possibility to occupy its 
seat is not only abnormal but also inadmissable. 

This injustice should be rectified and the sooner that is done, 
the better. 

The Soviet Government believes that in endeavoring to 
ameliorate relations between countries the four-power confer- 
ence should pay due attention to the problem of strengthening 
economic ties between them and, in particular, to the develop- 
ment of trade. 

The present state of affairs when artificial restrictions of 
various kinds have been introduced in a number of countries 
as a result of which the economic and trade ties between many 
countries developed over many years have been broken, is one 
of the serious obstacles on the way to the relaxation of inter- 
national tension. 

Such restrictions that are usually introduced when the econ- 
omy of a state is subordinated to the interests of military prep- 
arations cannot be justified in any way if one is governed by 
the desire for a settlement of the outstanding international 
problems and for the termination of the “cold war.” 

We do not point this out for the reason the economy of the 
Soviet Union cannot do without the restoration of normal eco- 
nomic and trade relations with other countries that were 
broken through no fault of ours. 

We mention this because in this field there are considerable 
possibilities for establishing normal and friendly relations be- 
tween countries and this could lead to favorable results for the 
improvement of the well-being of peoples, relaxation of 
international tension and consolidation of confidence among 
nations. 

Accordingly, we stand for a broad development of interna- 
tional contacts and cooperation in the field of culture and sci- 
ence, for the removal of obstacles impeding intercourse among 
nations. 

These are the most important questions which, in the 
opinion of the Soviet delegation, should be examined at our 
conference and these are the considerations which it wanted 
to put forward on these matters at the outset of our work. 

We have listened here to the statements of the heads of gov- 
ernment of the United States, France and Great Britain. 

In those statements many important questions have been 
raised in respect of which we should have an exchange of 
views before w2 find a basis for necessary understanding on 
them. 

Among these questions there are those that require further 
study. Besides, there are questions on which we hold a differ- 
ent point of view. This circumstance, however, should not, in 
our view, prevent our conference from achieving success in its 
work. 

The Soviet Government, for its part, will do all it can, so 
that the conference might justify the hopes of peoples craving 
for a peaceful and tranquil life. 
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Forward to the Future 


“THE GREAT CREATIONS OF MANKIND ARISE OUT OF OTHER MEN’S EXPERIMENTS” 
By HAROLD MACMILLAN, Foreign Minister of Great Britain, 
Delivered at the Tenth Anniversary Meeting of the United Nations, San Francisco, California, June 23, 1955 


HAVE been called upon today 1s the representative of 

her Majestry’s Government in the United Kingdom to 

deliver one of the commemorative addresses on this his- 
toric occasion—the 10th anniversary of the signing of the 
United Nations Charter. On that occasion my country was 
represented by our Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, and by 
the present Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Attlee. They were 
both colleagues in the administration led by the greatest 
Englishman of this—or perhaps of any age—Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

The people of San Francisco, through whose initiative this 
anniversary meeting has been made possible, have once again 
extended to us the hospitality for which they are so well re- 
nowned. The warmth of their welcome and the smiling skies 
of California cannot fail to inspire us and to make this return 
to San Francisco as agreeable as it will be memorable. 

By these ceremonies our memories and our emotions are 
deeply stirred. We recall with feelings of gratitude all those 
whe heve striven over the first half of this tortured century 
towards the ideal of a world organization dedicated to peace; 
both the men whose vision created the League of Nations, 
the first experiment to construct such a system, and the states- 
men, many of them present in this hall, who worked here ten 


years ago to build a new world on the ruins of the old. And 
through their efforts a modern, a practical edifice has been 
raised, on which many of the hopes of suffering humanity 
have been centered. 


WorK Must CONTINUE 


The work which they began must be continued. This organ- 
ization did not spring fully-grown from the head of some 
man of genius. It was fashioned out of the bitter experi- 
ences of the past and inspired by hopes of the future. The 
great creations of mankind arise out of other men’s experi- 
ments; both from their successes and their failures. 

Strength lies in such organic growth, and in the develop- 
ment and adaptation of old forms in order to make new 
wonders. It is the story of the flowering of the great cathe- 
drals in the Middle Ages, or the triumphs of modern archi- 
tecture in the American continent. Many valuable lessons were 
learned from the failure of the old League of Nations. Its 
achievements—and it had many—as well as its shortcomings 
formed a practical basis on which to build afresh. From the 
Atlantic Charter of 1941 onwards, amidst the heat and tur- 
moil of war, the Great Powers were laying the foundation for 
the creation of the United Nations. Our aim throughout was 
to work toward a state of affairs where man’s common hu- 
manity is universally accepted, and where freedom will be 
tempered only by the rule of law. Alas! The realization of 
this vision is still an ideal in the distance. 

But our founders were realists as well as idealists. They 
did not lose sight of the hard facts of life. One of the lessons 
taught by the League of Nations was that an international or- 
ganization cannot be stronger than its principal members are 
willing that it should be. They recognized that the United Na- 
tions could not work effectively as a guarantee of collective 
security, unless the principal powers were agreed to make it 


work. The statesmen at San Francisco ten years ago saw that 
it would be unrealistic to try to fashion the United Nations 
as a kind of world government. The world was not ready for 
that. Nor could it be a sort of projection of the grand alliance 
of war. They saw clearly that if a world government was not 
to be set up, the United Nations would have to rely on persua- 
sion, discussion and conciliation in order to settle disputes. 
For no sovereign state can be compelled by force. It was at the 
same time recognized that the United Nations should not and 
could not without disaster try to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of member states. 

In the same spirit of realism the founders understood that 
the universal organization could not be a coalition of like- 
minded States standing apart from other states potentially hos- 
tile to it. What was in fact created in 1945 was a flexible or- 
ganization; it is a piece of international machinery with a po- 
tentially universal character, which today contains sixty na- 
tions, all of whom have subscribed to the general purposes of 
the Charter, but without surrendering their individuality. 


FALLS SHORT OF IDEAL 


The United Nations can justly claim to be a world organi- 
zation; but we must recognize that it falls short of the ideal, 
which is that it should reflect fully the whole world community 
of peace-loving states. Though it may not be possible to solve 
that problem in present circumstances, yet, if the United Na- 
tions is to fulfill its true destiny, a solution must be found 
in due course. Prescient as they were, however, the founders 
of the United Nations could not foresee that the world would 
soon be ranged in two camps. In 1945 we assumed that there 
would be some continuing measure of harmony between the 
larger powers, and that together they would ensure that 
aggression would never again be a possibility. The Security 
Council, with its military arm, was, if you remember, to have 
been the chosen instrument of this policy. Unhappily the mili- 
tary arm of the United Nations has never come into being, 
while the Security Council itself, as we know, has been unable 
to fulfill its true role. Few people, I think, could have pre- 
dicted at San Francisco in 1945 that tensions would rapidly 
become so acute, and the world almost split into two. It would 
not be fitting on this occasion today to apportion the blame. 
But the result is that the United Nations has not been able 
itself to provide collective security and will not be able to 
do so until the larger powers cooperate to that end. 

We have been living through ten anxious years, in which 
the world has seen a continuous series of local wars or at- 
tempts at subversion and one major attempt at outright ag- 
gression. Over all has hung the shadow of fear—fear of a 
clash of arms—with all the new horrors of nuclear warfare. 

If the United Nations has failed to deal effectively with all 
these threats to international peace arising out of the tensions 
between the great powers, it is just because it is a world-wide 
organization in which both these great groups are represented. 

And so it is that the nations of the free world have been 
compelled to take steps to ensure that security which the 
United Nations cannot at present provide. They have created 
a series of regional defense pacts in order to fortify their own 
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confidence and to ensure sufficient power to deter, and if 
necessary, defeat any possible aggression. These special defense 
Organizations are expressly consistent with our Charter. They 
are designed to strengthen and not to weaken or to by-pass 
the United Nations. 

And yet it would be wrong, of course, to think that the 
United Nations has been a total failure in preventing aggres- 
sion or in putting an end to hostilities. On the contrary, I 
remember well the crucial days in 1950 when members of the 
United Nations were called up to help the Republic of Korea 
to repel an armed attack. The United Nations found itself 
launched in a bitter struggle which lasted until 1953. Al- 
though the greatest—indeed the overwhelming part of the 
burden of effort (and of sorrow) fell upon the United States, 
yet this was the first example in history of a world organiza- 
tion collectively summoning force to resist aggression. This 
event may prove, as history is unfolded, one of its great turn- 
ing points. 

And then, of course, the United Nations has been success- 
ful in stopping a number of local wars which, like small fires, 
can so easily spread and lead to general conflagration. There 
are many achievements of the United Nations in the field of 
conciliation. Here in the United Nations we have a unique 
forum where fears can be quietened and suspicions dispelled 
through patient discussion. It is only by the exchange of ideas 
that misunderstandings are corrected, where agreements can be 
reached and decisions taken. 

A striking example of this work has been the efforts to 
clarify and narrow the differences on the principles involved 
in world disarmament. These have recently been rewarded by 
the progress which has been made in the subcommittees of 
the Disarmament Commission at its meetings in London. And 
if a full agreement on a comprehensive disarmament program 
should in due course be reached, it will owe much to the 
patient, if slow-moving, work done in the United Nations. 

The great debates in the United Nations help to keep the 
problems of peace and war before men’s minds. They en- 
courage the world’s statesmen to try to solve these problems 
before the anxious eyes of all the people. 

During these ten years the United Nations has adapted 
itself with remarkable flexibility to the changing conditions of 
the world. 

One of the most striking examples of its capacity to adapt 
itself through experience is the resolution known as “Uniting 
for Peace.” This was adopted in 1950 and enables the General 
Assembly to act with promptness if the Security Council is 
unable to discharge its responsibilities. Indeed, the Charter of 
the United Nations has proved to be a finely adjusted and 
balanced instrument, sufficiently flexible to allow adaptations 
and interpretations, corresponding to the changes in the 
international scene. 

The United Nations is not, and does not claim to be, the 
only international instrument for world peace. No one would 
require that all international relationships must be conducted 
directly under the United Nations. Indeed, the methods of 
old-fashioned diplomacy may be more suitable for dealing with 
certain international problems. But whether it is acting 
directly or indirectly, whether as a deterrent to a political 
aggressor, Or as an encouragement to those who wish to settle 
their differences peacefully, the influence of the United 
Nations is all pervading . 

What then of the future? There have been many disap- 
pointments. There have been serious back-slidings. But the 
United Nations is very young. It has shown itself capable of 
growth and adaptation through the experiences of the last ten 
years. There are rich fields for development, not least in the 
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sphere of economic and social work. To many member states 
the chief value of the United Nations is the encouragement 
and material help which it can offer in raising the standard of 
living of their peoples and in banishing ignorance and hope- 
lessness in which subversion breeds so rapidly. I firmly believe 
that the economic and social work of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, though it may be unspectacular, is 
one of the most important contributions to the construction 
of a peacful world. 


Use OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


And then there is one current activity which rather can be 
described as spectacular: namely, the imaginative proposal to 
create an international agency which will open the way to the 
use of atomic energy for the benefit and not for the destruc- 
tion of mankind. This splendid idea is already taking shape. 
It is significant tht it was in the United Nations itself that 
President Eisenhower first announced it; and it will be as a 
result of a unanimous vote taken in the General Assembly 
last November that the machinery will be established which 
may eventually prove to be the blueprint for the revolutionized 
industrial and social life in the world of the future. The 
nations which have learnt now how to harness nuclear power 
to serve pacific ends will soon be gathering at Geneva to 
exchange their knowledge and give all others the fruits of 
their researches. And this may well prove to be the most 
important international conference which the United Nations 
has organized. 

We cannot help asking ourselves, however, the question: 
Will these shining visions of the future, will they be realized, 
or remain tantalizingly out of reach? The pageant of history 
of the last ten years has been darkened by disillusionment 
and, sometimes by almost something amounting to despair. 
The tensions between East and West have seemed unending. 
But recently there has been a lifting of the cloud. Within a 
few weeks the leaders of the four great powers will be meeting 
together for the first time since Potsdam. 

Can we recover the mental outlook of 1945? Can we get 
back this summer on to the road of cooperation between the 
great powers? Can we find again here in San Francisco the 
inspiration and the will to work together? No one yet knows 
the answer to these questions. But if we can apply the old 
pioneering spirit to the work that lies before us, then this 
is indeed an auspicious moment and these our meetings 
will be memorable. 


PRESERVE ORGANIZATION 


Whatever the immediate future may bring, this organiza- 
tion must be preserved, cherished and strengthened. The 
United Kingdom, both her Government and her people, will 
continue to strive by all possible means to use and to perfect 
this unique instrument for international cooperation which 
we call the United Nations. However far it may have fallen 
short of the high hopes placed on it in 1945, it remains unique 
—the only place in the world where all the world’s problems 
can be considered as a whole. The United Nations, as it 
stands today, represents the highest common factor of agree- 
ment that is possible amongst the nations. It is still evolving. 
The aspirations, the hopes, the standards of conduct set out 
in the Charter correspond to what the world requires. Such 
an organization of a universal character matches the needs of 
the twentieth century. 

And if we are to avoid a third and far more terrible war; if 
we are to keep peace and build up the strength of the free 
peoples, it will need the United Nations. We must maintain 
our faith in it, whatever the future may bring. So let us 
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look forward to the future, to the future, forward to the 
future, not backward to the past, except to learn and apply 
its lessons. I remember Sir Winston Churchill saying not 
long ago: “The past should be forgiven. Even when it cannot 
be forgotten. If it cannot be forgotten, it should not set the 
pattern for the future.” Those are wise words. On behalf of 
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the “peoples of the United Nations,” in whose name our 
sixty governments spoke when signing the Charter, let us 
dedicate ourselves afresh to the lofty purposes and the high 
ideals by which this Organization is inspired. We do not 
seek for a ready-made Utopia. But with our feet fimly planted 
on the ground, let us keep our eyes upon the horizon. 


Security Must Be Collective 


FRANCE WILL NOT ABANDON THE SECURITY ENSURED BY THE ATLANTIC ORGANIZATION 


By ANTOINE PINAY, Foreign Minister of France 
Delivered at the Tenth Anniversary Meeting of the United Nations, San Francisco, California, June 23, 1955 


HE ANNIVERSARY we are celebrating is not the 
performance of a conventional ritual. It is an opportunity 
for active meditation. 

During the last ten years, the United Nations has had to 
face many crises. 

It is little wonder that after the ordeals of recent history 
the minds of men have remained deeply disturbed and the 
world profoundly divided. 

It is not surprising that the United Nations has not been 
able to settle all problems immediately and simultaneously. 

The peoples of the world have been bewildered by the 
accelerated progress of mankind and the upheavals caused 
by scientific discoveries. 

And if the men responsible for shaping the future have 
questioned the direction it would take, this questioning was 
often wise and always legitimate. 

As statesmen responsible to our peoples we all sense what 
our duty is. 

It is to remove these uncertainties. 

It is to control the course of events. 

It is to master the portentous secrets of the power yielded 
by nature to man’s genius. 

The United Nations Organization remains the center where 
representatives of the peoples meet to confront their views 
in order to devise together the tasks to be carried out in 
common. 

The results of this decade of work are positive. True to 
say, our original concept of a universal community of States 
has not become a reality yet. Some of the objectives the 
authors of the Charter had in view have not been achieved. 
The action of the United Nations may have been slowed 
down by certain events. The Security Council may have found 
itself paralyzed by the abuse of the right of veto, and the 
provisions originally contemplated for giving the Council a 
secular arm have not been systematically applied. 

But the United Nations has succeeded in preventing or in 
warding off disputes, it has put a stop to conflicts which 
threatened to spread in certain areas of the world. It has 
contributed by its specialized institutions to the extension of 
economic, social and cultural relations between peoples. It 
has undertaken a task of technical assistance to promote 
economic development of the less advanced countries. It has 
proclaimed the universal declaration of human rights in 1948 
in Paris. It has recourse to this high jurisdiction, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, to ensure the rule of law. 

On the whole, its action is firm and sound in its continuity. 
Yet compared to what has been done, the task which remains 
to be accomplished is tremendous. It is easy to define the 
general aim of our efforts, but more difficut to determine the 
specific points of application. 

Beyond the differences or contradictions which exist among 


the various political, economic and social systems, men have 
the same permanent aspirations. The risk of a conflict, which 
for mankind would henceforth amount to collective suicide, 
fills all men with the same anguish. They all reject the vision 
of a world doomed to an insuperable division. 

The task assigned to statesmen by the peoples is therefore 
clear and in no way ambiguous. To fulfill it they cannot 
merely reaffirm the principles of the Charter. They should not 
either take the place of philosophers and fight over abstrac- 
tions. Their role is to undertake common tasks in the light of 
the specific and fundamental facts of the life of men, to wit: 
the need for security, the demand for freedom, the aspiration 
towards well-being. Their sacred duty is to meet these needs 
and aspirations while rejecting all attempt at propaganda. 

The way to proceed is to open frank discussions, with a 
clear mind, without misunderstanding or illusions. It is to 
seek real solutions to real problems by using the same words 
to mean the same things. 

It is not enough to speak of peace. We must establish 
security, genuine security, that is to say security for all. Security 
must be collective. Let us not forget the lessons of the past. 

Speaking of freedom, let us remember that it does always 
imply freedom from fear and from want. 

Speaking of prosperity, let us not ignore the facts of our 
modern world which exact that the nations work in associa- 
tion and cooperation. 

Whereas the division which tears the world apart has 
ceaselessly spread from Europe to Asia, it would be a dire 
illusion to hope to do away with mistrusts and insecurity by 
a new series of solemn statements. Through relentless action 
should we affirm our faithfulness to the principles of the 
Charter. 

To reorganize the world on a peaceful basis, we must 
advance step by step through partial and gradual achievements. 
In the middle of the twentieth century, the real independence 
of the peoples is secured by the interdependence of States 
within freely accepted associations. 

The organizations of Atlantic and European solidarity to 
which my country belongs have no other significance. In the 
present world relations, as long as a general and controlled 
disarmament has not become a reality, genuine security can 
be ensured only in the framework of regional agreements as 
provided for in the Charter. To be efficient such agreements 
must include, in time of peace, machinery for military coopera- 
tion designed to bring about a collective reaction should an 
aggression occur. 

Because such machinery was lacking, all collective security 
arrangements failed between 1919 and 1939. I state it frankly 
and bluntly. My country is not prepared to abandon the securi- 
ty ensured to it by the Atlantic Organization. My country does 
not regard it as unfair that common defense arrangements be 
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devised among allies and their implementation subjected to 
unanimous decision. It deems on the contrary that such 
arrangements offer the best guarantee for peace. Within the 
Atlantic Organization I know of no foreign military bases, I 
only know that common means are made available to serve a 
common péaceful ideal. 

The regional agreements in which France participates also 
include provisions guaranteeing the security of countries which 
are not parties to them. These provisions forbid all partici- 
pating States, de jure and de facto, to embark upon any 
individual aggressive action. They contain articles on the 
limitation, publicity and reciprocal control of armaments. 

A twofold guarantee therefore applies to security: it is 
guaranteed to all participants by the certainty of collective 
reaction in the face of aggression; it is guaranteed to all non- 
participating countries by the organically defensive character 
of the system as a whole and by the fact that separate action 
is made impossible. 

It is not by such defensive treaties that international tension 
will be increased and divisions multiplied. It is not by such 
a tightening of bonds between allied peoples that rapproche- 
ment between disunited peoples will be thwarted. On the 
contrary, these accords concluded on the regional level open 
the way for agreements to be concluded on the interregional 
level, with the same equality of duties and the same certainty 
of guarantees. 

They may offer a solution to one of the main problems that 
divide East and West at the present time: the problem of 
the division of Germany. German unity must be reestablished 
with equal security for all. We must rule out the misconcep- 
tion of a neutral Germany which might some day become an 
overarmed Germany, and also rule out the senselessness of a 
neutralized Germany, for a great people cannot indefinitely 
be subjected to a trusteeship. 

We must, in my opinion, give a free Germany the choice 
of her being associated to a system of security including a 
reciprocal limitation and control of armaments. 

Thus we must progress on the basis of the interdependence 
of nations towards the consolidation of peace. 

What is true with regard to security is equally true with 
regard to prosperity. There is no nation in the world, however 
powerful it may be, which can withdraw indefinitely within 
itself, and find within itself alone the means of balanced 
developments. The necessity of avoiding such isolation is felt 
more profoundly perhaps than elsewhere in a Europe frag- 
mented by history. The men of our time have undertaken to 
unify it. 

This great movement of association has perhaps gone 
through a phase of uncertainty. This phase is now over. At 
Messina a month ago Europe set out again to progress at an 
even pace through the next stages of its construction. It is 
comforting to note that the French Government and the 
German Federal Government consider Franco-German co- 
operation as the best means of pacifying and building up 
Europe 

This effort may itself be extended gradually to a wider 
geographic entity, to the whole of Europe, whose present 
partitioning represents a dangerous anachronism. 

East and West are already cooperating within the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. Why should not Eastern 
Europe participate some day in the great plans now being 
drawn up by Western Europe? 

While seeking thus to strengthen and extend cohesion in 
Europe, we intend to remain consistent with our principles 
and faithful to the rule of our time, i.e. to associate and 
cooperate in order to raise the standards of living, by main- 
taining against all attempts to weaken it, the union established 
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by history between France and the peoples overseas. Rather 
than feed nationalistic passions, what is needed is to encourage 
the development of elites and to guide them in their access to 
political life and administrative responsibility. We want to 
organize an ever stronger community of all the peoples living 
on the same soil in an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
consideration. We need to multiply everywhere sources of 
wealth for the benefit of all in order to raise the standard of 
living of everyone. 

It is in that spirit that my country has recently concluded 
the Franco-Tunisian Convention, thus continuing to meet 
criticism by setting examples. 

In all these fields, the United Nations has a fundamental 
moral influence to exercise. It should turn the minds of men 


‘away from fruitless quarrels, to direct their energies to solve 


the real problems facing mankind today. It should bring 
together within the international community so many free 
countries which are waiting at the gate of the organization, 
whereas they could contribute to it quickening forces and new 
ideas. Above all it should concentrate its efforts on dis- 
armament and on the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

Considerable work has been carried out in the field of 
disarmament during the last few months. The negotiators have 
been inspired by the spirit of the Charter. They have relent- 
lessly sought new formulas that would be acceptable to all 
the powers devoted to peace. 

An agreement is perhaps far ahead still, for the basic 
question of control has not been solved yet. But agreement 
has been reached on certain fundamental notions. 

We are resolved to leave no stone unturned in order to 
reach our goal. 

We are equally determined with regard to the problems 
raised by the peaceful use of atomic energy. As President 
Eisenhower has so rightly said, this is a great task of inter- 
national solidarity which none of the more fortunate powers 
has the right to shirk. The United Nations will soon convene 
in Geneva leading scientists of the whole world for a 
scientific discussion of this subject. My country, which has 
itself just undertaken an industrial project for the peaceful 
utilization of atomic energy, is expecting a great deal from this 
conference. For the stakes are indeed immeasurable. 

Perhaps the United Nations will find in this field the means 
of fulfilling one of its prime duties, which is to help the less 
advanced countries to develop according to the modern 
world standards. 

This tenth anniversary is celebrated at a time when the 
peoples have felt that they could discern in recent events a 
few rays of hope. Never had their expectation been so high, 
and never had the responsibility of the Governments become 
so heavy. 

This is not the time to anticipate the four-power talks that 
will open next month in Geneva. But it is the place to recall 
that above and beyond nations the highest value is man. 

The action of the Governments is judged in the last resort 
only on the measure of real security, of material well-being, 
of opportunities for intellectual and moral development that 
they bring to the peoples. In order to improve the condition of 
mankind all men must be given: the certainty of security 
through the exchange of safeguards; the assurance of pros- 
perity through an exchange of resources; the reality of freedom 
through the free movement of information, persons and ideas. 

Our mission is to develop with an open and clear mind 
confident relations between all States. Our will is to go forward 
with this task, at the price of unflagging effort. 

Our hope is to succeed in going beyond the concept of two 
isolated worlds in order to make mankind united at 'ast in 
its ascent towards a happier destiny. 
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The Vienna Conference of I. C. F. TF. U. 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR TOWARD WORLD PEACE 
By GEORGE MEANY, President, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., June 29, 1955 


R. WARREN and distinguished guests, members of 
the Press Club and their guests, I would like to talk 
to you a little bit this afternoon about the Vienna 

conference of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, and also my reactions to that conference and the 
attitude of labor toward the very important question of world 
peace. 

I think that at the outset I should say that the question of 
world peace is of tremendous importance to the trade unionists 
of this country and of every other country. Perhaps we take 
a keener interest in world peace because of the fact that we are 
the first ones affected by war and the results of war. In 
addition, the trade-union movement cannot operate and cannot 
do its job in any other type of society except a free society. 

Irrespective of the outcome of a war, we know that freedom 
receives a setback, not only during the war but in the period 
that follows the war. 

We are of the considered opinion that if a third world war 
comes, what with the weapons in the hands of various 
countries of the world, atomic, hydrogen in nature, there 
won't be any winner, that we will all lose, and that labor will 
lose more than anyone else. That, of course, is the reason that 
labor is interested and will continue to be vitally interested 
in the question of world peace. 

Now, everyone is looking, of course, to this conference at 
the summit, which comes in Geneva in the middle of next 
month, and I would like to say a little bit about the Vienna 
Conference of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, which met on the 20th of May in Vienna, Austria. 

The background of that conference, of course, was that the 
Austrian Peace Treaty had just been signed and of course 
we found the Austrian people and the Austrian trade unions 
in a very happy frame of mind—so happy to get the Soviet 
troops oi their soil that they were ready to overlook some of 
the cruel injustices that were imposed upon them by the treaty. 
The British election campaign was on, and of course British 
labor is always interested in that. We didn’t see much of the 
campaign from where we were, except that the politicians of 
both parties seemed to be vieing with one another in deliver- 
ing exaggerations to the voters as to the possibility of peace in 
our time. 

And the Soviets had just turned another page in their book 
of propaganda tricks. They were presenting what you might 
call the “smiling face” technique to the entire world. 

Now, the reaction of the labor people at Vienna was rather 
interesting, and I made it my business to talk to as many of 
them as I possibly could while I was there. I found that the 
“smiling-face” technique did not impress them very much. But 
there was certainly no objection to negotiation. They felt 
that negotiation could not possibly do any harm. However, 
there was not much optimism regarding the outcome of the 
negotiations. 

Finally, even though some of the representatives there in- 
dicated that they felt further approaches should be made, even 
that certain concessions should be made, in the final analysis 
I could not find anyone in any of the labor groups anywhere, 
even those close to the Iron Curtain, who felt that there was 
any definite change in Soviet policy. While there might be a 
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definite change in tactics, there was certainly no change in the 
overall objective of the Soviet Union to dominate the entire 
world in due time. 

Now, of course, everybody wants peace. I don’t know of 
anybody in his right mind who isn’t interested in this question 
of peace. I am sure that European labor wants peace as much 
as we do. They have seen and been the victims of war and the 
after effects of war, but at the same time I do not think that 
they are fooling themselves regarding the Soviet problem. 
That was reflected, I might say, in the actions of the Congress 
itself in the face of this new smiling-face technique of the 
Soviets. The Congress took very definite action on this 
question of free labor and of the Soviet threat to the free 
world. In fact, the actions of this Congress, the fourth Congress 
of the ICFTU, were stronger on this particular point than any 
other previous Congress. 

The Congress unanimously, for instance, condemned Soviet 
Opposition to effective control of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons as a step in the direction of genuine disarmament. 
They unanimously called upon the free nations to strengthen 
their union and their position militarily, socially, and eco- 
nomically in order to meet aggression. 

Of course, the Soviets see a contradiction in that attitude 
on the part of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, where we condemn the Soviet Union for their con- 
tinued opposition to any effective measures for inspection and 
control in the manufacture of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
as a step to genuine disarmament, and when we say in another 
resolution that we want the democracies to strengthen them- 
selves militarily in order to deter and defeat ap~ression. 

Of course, there is no actual contradicti: there, because 
if the Soviets would go along with the rest of the free world 
on the question of atomic control as a step toward disarma- 
ment, there wouldn’t be any need for the second resolution, 
which we desperately need in order to keep up our military 
strength and keep up the strength of our allies, and, in what- 
ever negotiations which take place, deal with the Soviets from 
a position of strength. 

It also asked for collaboration on the part of the democracies 
in the field of social and economic policies, that would 
strengthen the free world. Of course, this comes from the 
application of a very practical theory on the part of free labor, 
which we know from long experience, that the Soviets make 
hay when things are bad. Poverty and depression seem to be 
the type of water that they want to fish in and carry out their 
Communist philosophy of infiltration into the free govern- 
ments of the world. 

It was notable at this conference that German labor took 
a position in favor of the strengthening of the democracies, 
which was a reversal of the position that it took at its con- 
ference in Frankfurt, Germany, last September. I think this is 
important because the position of Germany in European 
affairs is going to be of tremendous importance, and that 
position to some extent at least is going to be influenced by 
the position of German labor. I am quite sure that German 
labor now sees the importance of not only an integrated 
Germany, but also a Germany that is part of the Western 
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World and goes along with the Western World in its opposi- 
tion to Soviet communism. 

In addition, at this conference, which is important to the 
free trade movement all over the world, the executive board 
of the ICFTU set up a special department to be of assistance 
to free labor in countries where the Communists are still 
trying to infiltrate and also to help in the development of 
free trade unions in the underdeveloped and backward nations 
of the world. This, of course, is of tremendous importance 
because we feel that it is necessary to keep these nations in 
the Western World outside of the Iron Curtain. 

While it might seem that I am trying to overemphasize the 
importance of the trade union movement in this field, we 
know from experience that the trade union movement is 
important on the question of whether a country remains free 
or whether it goes in behind the Iron Curtain. I can assure 
you that the Soviets recognize the importance of the trade 
union movement in their attempts to subvert and breakdown 
the free nations. 

As an example of that, we only need to cite the situation in 
Czechoslovakia in February of 1948. That country at the time 
was under the administration of Benes and Masaryk. If you 
know anything about these two mén, you would know that if 
ever there were men who were patriots, in the true sense of the 
word, it was these two. 

If you knew anything about Czechoslovakia history since 
1920 when it was brought into being as a result of the peace 
treaty in World War I, you will know that there really was a 
people who loved liberty and who were ready to fight for 
liberty just as much as anyone in this room and anyone in our 
country. Still this country went down. 

Now the Communists didn’t have control of the great 
newspapers of Czechoslovakia, they didn’t have control of the 
great manufacturing industry, and they didn’t control the 
finances of that country. They didn’t control the Parliament. 
They had 28 or 29 percent of the membership of the Parlia- 
ment. But they controlled the trade union movement, and, 
within 7 days, they controlled that country. 

They forced these men to capitulate. They used the one 
weapon that they know so well how to use, the weapon of 
the general strike and they only used it for 24 hours. But in 
24 hours not a quart of milk was delivered in Prague, not a 
newspaper was printed, no telephone, no radio, and not a 
wheel turned in the entire city, and in that 24 hours they 
brought Benes and Masaryk to capitulation. That bargain 
gave them control of the police department, which they 
wanted, and within 7 days they had control of that country and 
they have maintained control of it ever since. 

That was done because they could control and did control 
the worker organizations. 

That is one of the reasons why we feel that free trade 
unionism is important in these countries, and it is important 
for us to try to keep free trade unionism alive. 

After all, the American unions are not going to collect any 
dues in Europe or any of these other countries. We are not 
going to get any new members. And while we have a senti- 
mental interest ‘n workers in all parts of the world, we have 
over and above all a selfish interest, an interest that dictates 
that we try to keep others free so that we, too, can remain free. 

That is the reason so much attention was paid at the ICFTU 
Congress to the question of helping workers in the countries 
where the Soviets are still trying to infiltrate and to subvert 
and also helping workers in the underdeveloped, backward, 
and colonial areas to build up free trade unions so that they 
can help their own nation and their own particular part of the 
world stay out of the grip of the Soviet Union. 

At the congress, also, there was some discussion of the 
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question of Yugoslavia and the Tito regime. An action was 
taken in which the congress effectively closed the door to the 
entrance of the Tito unions into our organization. They 
couldn’t get in through the front door, and they were trying 
to get in through the back door, through the medium of the 
International Trade Secretariat. They succeeded in one or two 
spots, but the congress put an end to that with a very, very 
strongly worded resolution, as to the way the secretariats 
should conduct their business in the future. 

Now, this was prior to the Tito-Khrushchev conference. 
However, it was an indication of the attitude of the ICFTU on 
this question of free labor. Tito, too, was recognized as a dic- 
tator, as one who denies human rights in every sphere where 
it interferes with his dictatorial control. So we make no line 
of demarkation between Tito and the so-called Soviet Com- 
munists. 

I feel it might be well for our people and our policymakers 
in this country to take a good look at the Tito-Khrushchev 
meeting and wait until the returns are all in before passing 
judgment as to whether or not Tito is still oriented toward 
the West, or if he is still neutral, because two significant 
things happened immediately following the Tito-Khrushchev 
conference while I was in Europe. 

One was that the Tito unions sent fraternal delegates to the 
Czechoslovakian trade union congress. Now, keep in mind that 
a trade union in any of these countries is an agency of the 
government. It does not represent anyone but the government. 
In most cases, it is an agency, not for the benefit of the worker, 
to impose rigid restrictions on the workers insofar as norms 
of production are concerned and insofar as the conditions on 
the job are concerned. 

So here we have Tito immediately following the Khrush- 
chev-Tito conference sending representatives of the so-called 
Yugoslavian trade union movement to the Czechoslovakian 
trade-union movement convention. That was significant be- 
cause it was a case of the Tito government sending representa- 
tives to another government behind the Iron Curtain. That is 
the first time that that has happened since the Tito-Moscow 
break. 

In addition to that, another significant thing happened. The 
representative, or the correspondent of the Zurich Zeitung, 
one of the outstanding papers in Europe—you people in the 
newspaper business, I am quite sure, will bear me out that this 
is one of the outstanding papers in Europe—the correspondent 
of that paper in Belgrade, who wrote what I would think you 
would call a constructive criticism of the Tito-Khrushchev 
conference, was immediately expelled from Belgrade and sent 
back home. That might give us a clue as to just where Tito’s 
future lies. I think we would be well advised to reach our con- 
clusions on these things on the facts rather than by what 
someone wants us to conclude. 

Now, the question of whether or not Russia has changed its 
policy is something that, of course, was discussed by a great 
many at the conference and, as I said to you before, there was 
no one that I could find that had reached any conclusion other 
than that they had not changed their policy, and that they had 
merely changed their tactics and that their objective of world 
domination was the same as it always had been. 

Why do we take that position? Because we measure, as 
practical people, try to measure by deeds rather than words. 
We felt that if there was any change in the policy of the 
Soviets toward a peaceful world and in the direction of more 
democratic ways of doing things, it would be shown first 
behind the Iron Curtain; it would be shown in the satellite 
states, and it would also be shown in the countries where the 
Soviets are now trying to subvert through control of the 
labor movement. 
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We don’t see any such evidence of that either behind the 
Iron Curtain or other places. We see in Italy and in France 
heavily financed Soviet trade union movements, Communist- 
controlled unovements, desperately trying to take over the 
workers of those two countries as they have been trying ever 
since the end of World War II. They are trying to subvert and 
bring both of those countries, if possible, behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Now, this has been going on, as I say, for many, many years. 
The Soviets felt perhaps 6 or 7 years ago that they were well 
on their way to control of those countries. They tried the 
general strike technique and it didn’t work, because we had 
enough friends there who believed in the free trade union 
movement that were able to see that the general strike could 
not be made effective. But they have never given up. 

In Italy, the best financed union, I think, that I have ever 
seen is the Communist-controlled CGT of Italy. They have 
riot squads, they have buses, motorcycles, they have wonderful 
buildings, and systems of communications and transportation. 
I do not know of any American union that has anything like 
it. That union is trying to bring Italian workers in its ranks 
so that it can control the government of Italy. 

The same thing is true in France. 1 am happy to say, how- 
ever, in both of these countries, that despite this tremendous 
effort on the part of the Communists—and I say this is 
financed by a government and it is not financed by the workers 
of either of these two countries—despite these efforts, the free 
trade union movement is still holding on and still doing a 
good job, and I would say that they are making gains. 

Now, on the question of the Soviet position as of now and 
this so-called summit conference that is coming up in a few 
weeks—lI feel there is one basic thing in this whole situation. 
Some of the people may be fooled. They may be fooled by the 
propaganda, by the little things that are being done for the 
purpose of deluding the American people. I feel that if there 
is one thing we have to do, we have to base our actions and 
our attitudes toward the Soviets on their actions both past and 
present, rather than any propaganda. 

The Soviets accepted this invitation without any qualifica- 
tion but the very same day, TASS, the official news agency, laid 
dowa the qualifications. In terms of propaganda, and these 
people are certainly clever about it, let us realize that there 
is always some basis in reason for propaganda. They just 
don’t pull it out of the thin air. They use it for their purposes, 
and sometimes they make use of people who have no connec- 
tion at all with communism, and have no sympathy for com- 
munism. But they are pulled in, as it were, by this clever 
propaganda. 

Witness 1946. In 1946 America started to disband its Army 
and when the pickets were in front of the White House— 
“Bring the boys home”—picketing up and down the sidewalk 
day in and day out. Pickets were over on Capitol Hill. There 
were mass demonstrations by Soviet-controlled labor unions 
in the various cities of the country, pressure was put upon 
Congressmen, to bring the boys home. “Disband your Army, 
America.” This is what they were saying. Every mother in 
America, whether her son was there or not, was sympathetic 
to that idea. After all, the war was over, and what did we 
have to fear. We had been on the winning side. 

And what did the Soviets do? Did they disband? No, they 
built up. They grabbed the satellites, they grabbed the Baltic 
States, one after another. They moved in on Polard, and 
Latvia, and Lithuania, and Esthonia, and Rumania, and we 
were busy disarming and we woke up late in 1947 and found 
out we had no Army but that we had a new enemy that had 
formerly been an ally. 
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Every Congressman was subjected to the pressure. If you 
want to know what was done, consult George Marshall and 
those in the military structure of our country. Who was it 
that started this propaganda? The mothers of America? No, 
they went along: who wouldn't, to bring the boys home; the 
war was over. America disarmed, and who picketed the 
White House? Members of the Communist Party and dupes 
of the Communist Party, some of them from Communist- 
controlled unions. But still that propaganda had a plausible 
sound, and it didn’t sound unreasonable. So keep that in mind, 
in analyzing what the Soviets might do or might not do. 

Now we have coexistence, peaceful coexistence. Live and 
let live. That sounds good; is there anything wrong with that? 
Live and let live. Day after day you hear someone uttering 
the profound statement, the very profound intelligent state- 
ment that it is either coexistence or no existence. 

Boy, it takes a lot of study to come up with that one. Co- 
existence or no existence. Did you ever read the Daily Work- 
er? Well, I read it. It is the best way I know to get the Com- 
mie line, because everything that is in there follows the line 
day in and day out. It is not the product of any particular per- 
son's imagination on the staff of the paper. If the line changes 
between Friday night and Saturday morning, then the Daily 
Worker reflects the new line on Saturday afternoon. You will 
find if you read that paper that the enemies of labor are the 
labor leaders here. You will find from time to time, as I did, 
on Monday that some great statesman, some great American 
statesman said it is either coexistence or no existence. Well 
that is the Communist propaganda. Live and let live. It sounds 
good. It sound like the old American tradition of fair play— 
live and let live. 

Of course, it is good, provided that the other fellow be- 
lieves in letting you live. Sure, he has no objections to us 
pursuing our way of life. Our way of life doesn’t include tak- 
ing someone else’s territory. It doesn’t include imposing our 
philosophy or our democratic system on someone who doesn’t 
like that system. And it includes definitely allowing the others 
to live. 

But the way of life that you say they can pursue in exchange 
for our pursuing our way of life includes the definite conscious 
day in and day out determination to destroy your way of life. 
So if you accept the Soviet policy of peaceful coexistence, you 
are just accepting something that is going to bring you no 
existence for our side in the future. 

For them, it means time, and they need plenty of time. They 
have no timetable. They can change direction, back up, come 
forward, go sideways, and it means nothing. Their timetable 
is infinity. It means time for their war machine, time for them 
to further defend their fifth column, time for them to manu- 
facture some more propaganda. Their propaganda in Europe 
is a neutral Germany, let all of the foreign soldiers go home. 
That is fair enough. Who can be hurt by that? 

It is reasonable. The American troops go home and the 
Russians go home. You create a vacuum. So what? 

We go home 4,000 miles and the Russians go 40 miles 
away from Berlin. Then who fills the vacuum? Who fills the 
vacuum in these undefended so-called neutral countries? It 
is not the people who had no aggression in their designs, but 
who fills it? It is the aggressor, and who is the aggressor? 

Well, I am quite sure that if we take a good look at the 
record we will know who the aggressor is. 

Then we have the propaganda that the labor leaders of 
America who refuse to accept the idea that the cold war is ‘ 
over and there is no Iron Curtain are doing injury to their 
workers. They are doing injury to the working forces of 
America because we are going to alienate the liberal vote in 
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Congress; the liberal vote in Congress knows that the cold 
war is Over and now is the time to let down your guard and 
go and embrace with the Soviets. 

Well, for my part, if that is the only way we can get lib- 
eral legislators to vote for us, in the things we believe in, then 
I am afraid that we will do without them. Because we are not 
to that point of softheadedness yet where we are going to trade 
this way of life for the so-called Soviet paradise. 

So if there is any message that I have, and I think I have 
one, it is that the way to deal with these people is on the basis 
of good, hard Yankee commonsense, and on the basis of logic. 
You can’t buy peace by appeasement. We know that. Any- 
one who doesn’t know it doesn’t know anything about world 
history in the last 30 years. You can buy the peace that Po- 
land has, the peace of the salt mines, the peace of Czecho- 
slovakia, but you can’t buy the kind of peace that we want by 
appeasement. 

The Molotov speech the other day at the U. N. was a pretty 
good tipoff of what they have in mind. Here is a representative 
of a nation that has in operation for many years an active 
fifth column designed to subvert all democratic countries, and 
we know that and everyone in our Government knows, and 
everyone in this room must know that the fifth column is still 
in operation and still trying to subvert the democratic coun- 
tries, and we hear this representative of that nation claim 
to be the champion of international collaboration and nonin- 
terference with the internal affairs of other States. This same 
representative of a nation that has suppressed every human 
right at home, that has enslaved the people of territory with 
a population of 600 million, in his speech now talks and gives 
lipservice to equality and the self-determination of nations. 

Well, it is quite obvious that the Soviets saw a need for a 
change in tactics, if not a change in policy. It is quite obvious 
what they want. They want a little more time to apply the 
Marxist socialist philosophy which is supposed to free all 
mankind. 

Did it ever occur to you that it is 38 years since they put 
this philosophy in action in Russia, this economic philosophy 
which was going to raise the worker? It was going to raise his 
standard of life. 

Now, 38 years later and God knows how many 5-year plans 
later, the standard of life is about where it was in 1910. The 
only substitution that has taken place in Russia is instead of 
the grand dukes and the czars living in the palace in this 
most vicious society ever invented, we have the commissars, 
and the Politburo, and the Molotovs and the Bulganins liv- 
ing in the palaces. So they need some more time. They have a 
5-year plan now for the satellites. 

What do they want? They want to prevent the integration 
of Germany, the final integration of Germany with the West. 
They want to slight America and Britain if they possibly can 
on some policy. They want something new in addition in 
Germany. They are willing to give Piek up for Adenauer, 
and they will get rid of the two of them, that is fair enough. 
Let us get rid of the leader of East Germany and the leaders 
of West Germany, and let us start new. 
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Piek for Adenauer? Well, Piek like all of the Commies is 
expendable at any time they want to expend him. 

So my conclusions would be, yes, negotiate. Negotiate with 
the devil, if we can avoid the horror of war. Any man in his 
right mind, knowing the potential destruction in the weapon 
that man can make today, should pray for peace every night of 
his life. Negotiate with the devil, if necessary, at the summit 
or any other place. 

Don’t bind the negotiators in advance. That won't do any 
good. Don’t bind them either way. Don’t tell them that they 
can’t talk about the satellites. And don’t make any agreement 
that is going to justify and legalize the international thievery 
of these men over the past 10 years. To do that would be to 
abandon all the moral values upon which our Nation has 
been made. 

Keep America economically and militarily strong. Do what 
we can to help our allies remain strong. Let us not make an 
agreement of convenience if in making it we have to accept 
the Communist definition of moral values. 

That definition has made a science of hypocrisy, and a vir- 
tue of dishonesty. No European pact would be worth the paper 
it is written on if we are going to justify the crimes against 
humanity committed by these people against the millions that 
they have enslaved. 

Above all, let us not be fooled. Just because there may be a 
decline in Moscow’s capacity to do evil does not indicate a 
readiness to do good. Just because they might be less brutal 
at the moment than they usually want to be, it should not 
be taken as sign of peace. Let us not be fooled because of the 
Austrian Treaty. 

The Austrian people, as I said before, were very happy to 
get it, despite the fact that it imposes a payment of 1 million 
tons of oil a year for the next 10 years, and other oppres- 
sive Clauses. 

Tired of the cold war? So am I. Weary of years of tension? 
So am I. I would like to get it over with. And if I believed that 
the Soviets had changed their policy, I would be tickled to 
death to see the end in sight. But weary as we may be of years 
of tension, we cannot afford the luxury of relaxation in ac- 
cepting this so-called change in tactics, change in propaganda, 
as a change in purpose of these people. 

Just because Molotov puts on a 10-gallon hat and visits 
some museum and has lunch with Barney Baruch does not 
mean that Russia is suddenly converted to the ways of peace. 
In fact, it may mean, the way things change over there at 
times, that he would be brought on trial for displaying bour- 
geois tendencies. Just because Khrushchev gets tight and slaps 
somebody on the back does not mean that he has suddenly 
become a Democrat, with a small “d” or a large “D.” 

If we learned one lesson from this last 10 years, it is the 
lesson that we must be strong, that the only way you can 
prevent aggression is to be strong enough to deter and defeat 
aggression. That is the policy we should follow if we want to 
preserve this way of life to which we are all committed. 

Thank you. 
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The Communist Control Act 


THE COMMUNISTS AND ORGANIZED LABOR 
By WILLIAM F. TOMPKINS, Assistant Attorney General, Internal Security Division 
Delivered before The Houston Texas Rotary Club, Houston, Texas, July 7, 1955 


T IS A GREAT pleasure to be with you today and to ad- 
dress one of the great Rotary clubs of the world in one 
of America’s foremost cities. 

Your City and your State symbolize the greatness of Amer- 
ica. Your State is old in history and tradition and you have 
grown here on the firm American principle of free enterprise. 

I feel, moreover, that you clearly understand the problems 
which those of us charged with internal security responsibil- 
ities in the Federal Government face in attempting within 
the structure of our Constitutional system to root out the 
subversives who would destroy our system and our way of life. 

In the years just before, during, and immediately after 
World War II, the Communists made great inroads in their 
subversive infiltration of those areas of American life where 
infiltration would serve the interests of the Communist con- 
spiracy. All of you are familiar, I am sure, with the revelations 
of the past few years showing the successful penetration by 
Communists and their fellow travelers into our schools, our 
media of public information, and into high places in govern- 
ment. 

Nowhere, however, are the Communists more anxious to 
extend their subversive tentacles than in the area of organized 
labor and nowhere do they pose a greater threat to the system 
of free enterprise which has made both labor and management 
great in this country and in your State. 

While the Communists wear the mask of friendship toward 
labor, they actually have no interest in the working man ex- 
cept as he can serve as a means to achieve the Communist 
goal. It is only the worker in certain types of industry, as a 
matter of fact, in whom the Communists profess any interest 
and that is the worker in heavy industry. 

Let us look for a moment at the Communist teaching on 
this subject. In Party schools, for example, students are taught 
that the place of concentration of Communist activity is in 
basic industries. And they define basic industries as follows: 

“(1) Those which produce material for production, like 
steel, mining, oil, chemicals; 

“(2) Those which deliver material to the place of pro- 
duction or consumption, like railroads, trucking, 
mining, etc.” 

Communists have always made it clear in every country of 
the world that for them to achieve power a large Communist 
Party is not needed, that is, a Party large numerically; but 
rather a strong Party is needed. To make the Party strong, 
they teach that the Communists must influence what they 
call the “decisive sections” of the working class. As I have 
shown you from the quotation which I have just given you, the 
“decisive sections” of the American working class are those 
in basic industries. 

The architect of Communist policy, Lenin himself, stated 
the basic Communist policy on trade unions in such a way 
that I think it is worth quoting: 

‘ We must * * “agree to any sacrifice and even—if 
need be—to resort to all sorts of stratagems, maneuvers, 
illegal methods, to evasions and subterfuges, only so as 
to get into the trade unions, to remain in them and to 
carry on Communist work within them at all costs.” 
We in the United States have justly prided ourselves in 


preserving the equality of opportunity to every man. We 
have been singularly free of talk about classes. It is the Com- 
munists who have attempted to pit class against class, race 
against race, and economic group against economic group. In 
the early years of the Communist Party in this country, it 
was the Party policy to seek to dominate the large labor unions 
in the United States and to use them as their spokesmen. 
This they failed to do. Ever since the ouster of the Red lead- 
ers by the present-day union leadership, the Communist Party 
has pursued a policy of attacking and undermining labor or- 
ganizations and their leaders. 

We know, however, that they have succeeded in retaining 
the leadership in a few unions which operate in our strategic 
basic industries. This has been the Communist pattern in 
every country of the world. It is part of the Communist blue- 
print for world domination and it has been pursued to such 
an extent in this country that about five years ago one of our 
great labor organizations was forced to expel several unions 
because of the Communist domination and control of them. 

Let us look at the areas of strategic industry which were 
covered by these unions expelled from the CIO: the elec- 
trical industry; telegraph and cable communications; gov- 
ernment employment, both Federal, state and municipal; an 
important segment of our maritime industry; and, most im- 
portantly to you in this area of the country, the dominant 
union in the nonferrous metals industry which is now so es- 
sential to our atomic energy program. No more powerful 
transmission belt in terms of propaganda, money and re- 
cruitment can be found by the Communist world than in such 
trade unions. 

Paralyzing basic industries could mean the stoppage of mari- 
time craft carrying supplies, munitions and men. It could mean 
the halting of the tlow of valuable minerals required for 
atomic energy. Industrial paralysis could mean the hold of 
the Communists on America’s electrical industry. It is Com- 
munism in action—now. It is not an historical danger, it is 
a present danger. 

Labor organizations, as we all know, have played a vital 
role in the growth of America. The system of free enterprise 
is as important to labor as it is to the employer. No one has 
recognized this more clearly than the present President of 
the American Federation of Labor, Mr. George Meany, who, 
writing in a magazine of national circulation recently, has 
said: 

“Collective bargaining can exist only in the environment 

of political freedom. Every dictator from left to right 

as a first step in the consolidation of power has sought 
to destroy free trade unions. And so we are dedicated to 
freedom, not only political, but also economic, through 

a system of private enterprise.” 

We have seen in country after country taken over by the 
ruthless Communist dictatorship that the first step in the 
consolidation of power, as Mr. Meany has said, has been the 
wiping out of legitimate trade unions. 

Just within the past month we have had an eloquent ex- 
ample of this type of Communist operation in East Germany 
where a new statute was imposed having the effect of suppress- 
ing the right to strike which, as we all know, is the keystone 
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upon which free labor is built. This statute is even more in- 
teresting in the light of the bland assertion in the so-called 
constitution of East Germany which specifically guarantees 
unions the right to strike. 

In the free world we have recently seen another example 
of the Communist tactic toward labor. In commenting on the 
recent strikes in Great Britain, which have tied up the econ- 
omy of Britain, one of our leading weeklies recently stated: 

“As labor authorities size things up, Communists in 

Britain are conducting a campaign that shows up again 

and again in costly strikes carried out with lightning 

speed against vital activities often related to defense, 
ordnance, fuel and communications.” 

One observer looking at the Communist campaign in 
Britain reports that labor leadership in Britain is engaged 
in a great battle with the highly organized and disciplined 
Communist Army which is trying to get traitors into decisive 
positions within unions so that the Nation may be brought 
to a standstill whenever the Communist world leadership gives 
the nod. You will note this lesson in these recent strikes in 
Britain: the strikes have been called in industries where tie- 
ups hurt the economy, and of course, the defense of the na- 
tion, the most. 

In our own country we saw just a few years ago that the leaders 
of the unions expelled from the CIO chose expulsion rather 
than yield in their subservience to Communism. They have 
utilized our freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
the right to organize for the advantage of an efficiently or- 
ganized minority which owes its allegiance, openly and in- 
sidiously, to world Communism. I say an efficiently organized 
minority because all of us know that in each of these unions 
the large body of membership consists of loyal hard-working 
Americans caught in a network from which to date they 
have known no escape. The efficiently organized minority has 
run the union for the benefit of the Communist cause. 

Our Government has always been loath to interfere in the 
slightest degree with legitimate trade unions. And this Ad- 
ministration has not, and will not, in any way take any action 
which would impair the rights of American labor. What we 
are concerned with is the protection of our own internal 
security against the threat of Communism which, in the words 
of the late William Green, brings with it the slavery of the 
worker, which means, of course, slavery for all of us. 

Few of us can any longer doubt the fact that a small hand- 
ful of efficient toilers in the Communist ranks can by devious 
devices and strategies actually control a large body of Ameri- 
can workers and rob the worker of his hard-earned money 
which has been amassed in union treasuries for the benefit of 
the members but which is being diverted to Communist 
fronts and causes. 

In 1947 the 80th Congress under the leadership of the late 
Senator Taft passed the Labor Management Relations Act, 
commonly known as the Taft-Hartley Acc, which has a section 
in it designed to aid in ridding labor unions of Communist 
dictatorship. This is the so-called non-Communist affidavit. 

This clause has, unfortunately, not been the potent weapon 
against Communist domination of certain unions which the 
framers of the Act had hoped because it has built in it a re- 
quirement of proof of present membership or affiliation in or 
belief in the Communist Party; that is, the Government must 
prove that at the time the union officer executed the non- 
Communist affidavit he was in fact swearing falsely. 

You may recall that when the Taft-Hartley Act was first 
passed, the Communists’ first tactic was to ignore it. They 
soon learned, however, that because the unions themselves 
were so Clearly the losers in this policy, the positions of the 
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Communists in the unions were threatened. Accordingly, after 
some months the Communists reversed their policy, directed 
their members who were union officers to go through the 
formalities of resigning from the Communist Party and to 
desist from open and overt Communist activity. This, as might 
be expected, has increased the Government's problem of proof. 

There have, however, been several successful proscutions 
for false statement made by union leaders. One of them was 
here in Texas in the United States District Court sitting in 
El] Paso which resulted in the conviction last year of Clinton 
Jencks, an important functionary of the Mine, Mill and Smele- 
er Workers Union. Additionally, one of the top leaders of 
that union, Maurice Travis, was indicted last fall and now is 
awaiting trial in Denver. 

This Administration found, however, that the non-Com- 
munist affidavit clause alone was not a sufficient weapon to 
enable labor to rid itself of the stranglehold which a few Com- 
munist leaders held in certain unions. It was for this reason, 
among others, that the Administration recommended, and the 
83rd Congress enacted, last year, the statute known as the 
Communist Control Act of 1954. This statute was recom- 
mended only after exhaustive study and investigation of the 
methods and goals of Communists in the field of labor. Ie 
amends the Internal Security Act of 1950 by creating a new 
class of Communist organizations known as Communist-in- 
filtrated organizations. 

This portion of the Communist Control Act relating to 
infiltrated organizations is in the form of a disclosure statute 
bringing into the open the identity of the conspirators in the 
field of labor and industry and denying them their rights under 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

The 1954 Act provides for petitions by the Government 
to be filed with the Subversive Activities Control Board al- 
leging that the union is Communist infiltrated. These unions 
will have their day in court in the approved American tra- 
dition and will have the opportunity to controvert the Gov- 
ernment’s evidence. Should the Board, after hearing, conclude 
that the unions are in fact Communist infiltrated, the rank- 
and-file membership may if only 20 per cent of them so peti- 
tion seek the right to reorganize and to retain their contrac- 
tual gains. 

Ever since the passage of the 1954 Act the Government 
has been directing its efforts toward the conduct of investiga- 
tions under the terms of that Act and with the preparation 
of petitions to the Subversive Activities Control Board based 
upon such investigations. The first of such petitions will be 
filed in the immediate future. 

The Communist Control Act is in effect an effort by the 
Government to aid the rank-and-file membership of Com- 
munist-dominated unions to clean their house of the Commu- 
nist dictators who are using the unions and union funds to 
serve the ends of the Communist powers. 

We recognize that ours is no easy task. We are fighting a 
carefully hand-picked cadre of clever scheming Communists 
who have been in the underground for years and who know 
all the tricks of the Communist trade. In addition, they are 
carefully placed in staff positions within the unions where the 
rank and file cannot get at them but where they can hold 
the controlling reins over union policy and activity. 

Mr. Arthur Goldberg said recently that the CIO, of which 
he is General Counsel, had always taken the position that its 
findings of Communist domination of the unions expelled 
from the CIO does not constitute an accusation against all of 
the members of such unions. This same thinking is basic to the 
Administration’s recommendation and to the Communist 
Control Act itself. 
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The Communist Control Act clearly recognizes that this 
overwhelming percentage of our union members belong to 
100 per cent American unions. A section of that Act estab- 
lishes a presumption that a union affiliated with any labor 
organization whose policies and activities have been directed 
to opposing Communist organizations shall be presumed 
prima facie not to be a Communist-infiltrated organization. 
In relation to this provision I would like to quote to you 
again from Mr. Arthur Goldberg, General Counsel of the CIO 
who said: 

“Whatever may be our views as to the desirability of 
this legislation as a whole we in the CIO must neces- 
sarily be proud of the Congressional finding which is em- 
bodied in this presumption that unions affilited with the 
AFL or the CIO are not Communist-infiltrated. It seems 
clear to me that this legislative presumption would not 
have been enacted were it not for the firm and uncom- 
promising record of both the AFL and the CIO in refus- 
ing to countenance the use of the good name of either 
federation by a Communist-dominated union.” 

I can assure you that this Administration will enforce this 
Act in the spirit in which it was recommended and enacted as 
a means to labor to rid itself of Communist control. 

I was very much impressed the other day to read the state- 
ment of Mr. George Meany, President of the AFL, upon his 
return from Europe. Mr. Meany warned organized labor that 
the “sweet words” of Soviet leaders betokened no change in 
their basic aim of world domination. Mr. Meany said, after 
a tour of West Europe, that workers everywhere looked to 
the United States for leadership in repelling the “totalitarian 
octopus” of Soviet rule. 

A common mistake these days is to confuse issues of foreign 
policy with problems of internal security. Let us never for- 
get that our efforts to achieve a peaceful world must not re- 
sult in any blindness to the realties of ultimate Communist 
ambitions which are founded upon subversion and fifth col- 
umn activity. 

In viewing the Government's efforts to free the few ele- 
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ments of labor from the yoke imposed by tools of world Com- 
munism we should harken to the words of Mr. Meany that 
sweet words do not betoken any change in the ultimate So- 
viet goal. He reiterated that the basic aim of Communists 
is to plant members in positions in unions where they can 
paralyze the defenses of free countries. He said that the heads 
of unions in Western Europe are finding fresh evidence that 
there is little connection between what the Communist world 
preaches and what its agents in the unions are trying to do. 
To quote again from one of our leading weeklies, if you ask 
any non-Communist labor leader anywhere in the world about 
the present Communist line, he will answer: 

“Don’t be taken in. The Communists haven't changed 

any. When they talk peace, coexistence, and ‘let's get 

along with everybody’, they're just covering up. The game 

is the same: Keep boring into key labor unions, promote 

strikes, stir up trouble.” 

It is our aim in enforcing the Communist Control Act of 
1954 to embolden the rank and file of the Communist-dom- 
inated unions and to give new life to those who would enjoy 
the principles of American freedom in their trade unions. 
The left-wing leaders of these unions will, without a doubt, 
raise a hue and cry that we are engaging in union busting. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The leaders of our 
established labor unions know better than that and so do the 
American people. 

We are out to assist loyal American members of those 
unions to avail themselves of the provisions of the Act and 
oust the Communist leadership of the unions in order to 
preserve to themselves the hard-earned dollars which they 
have contributed to the union, and to make their unions vital 
elements in American life and in the defense of this country 
and the free world. We believe that every laborer in this coun- 
try is entitled to his hire, and entitled to it exclusively. In 
enforcing the Communist Control Act we are seeking to per- 
mit all of this country’s labor unions to build their own 
structures solidly, without fetters, advice, domination, or con- 
trol, by the Communist world. 


The Lawyer's Part in the Search for Peace 


LAW OR FORCE WILL RULE THE WORLD 


By CHARLES S. RHYNE 
Member, Washington, D. C. Bar, President, The Bar Association of the District of Columbia 


Delivered before the Annual Convention of the Minnesota State Bar Association, St. Paul, Minnesota, June 23, 1955 


R. PRESIDENT, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and 

Gentlemen: 

I appreciate the invitation to speak to your great 
Bar Association. For years I have heard of your outstanding 
work. It is good to see you in action. 

My subject today is the lawyer's part in the search for 
peace. But before discussing that subject, I would like to say 
that I feel that I am among “home folks” today. For the past 
few weeks I have been working with very wonderful people 
from your Twin Cities on one of the great current contro- 
versies in Washington, the controversy over exemption from 
Federal regulatory control of sales for resale in interstate 
commerce by natural gas producers and whether or not con- 
sumers are entitled to protection from price gouging. Mayor 
Joseph E. Dillon of St. Paul, Mayor Eric G. Hoyer of Min- 
neapolis, Atcorney General Miles Lord, City Attorney Charles 


E. Sawyer of Minneapolis, Corporation Counsel Marshall F. 
Hurley of St. Paul, and Patrick L. Farnand, counsel for your 
local gas distribution company have all made great contribu- 
tions on the side of consumers. They opposed legislation to 
scuttle the so-called Phillips Petroleum Company decision of 
the Supreme Court last year—a case in which I participated in 
the argument. Lawyerlike, I mention it because I was on the 
winning side. 

For many years Bill Gibson, Morris Mitchell, Sidney Gisla- 
son, Ivan Bowen, John Burke, Bert McKasy, Cliff Gardner, 
John Palmer, Mike Galvin, Ruben Thoreen, and many of your 
other great leaders in American Bar Association activities 
and I have worked together. Morris Mitchell and I also worked 
on the program for an increase in salaries of the Federal ju- 
diciary and members of the Congress, Morris as Chairman of 
the Committee of the ABA, and I as General Counsel of the 
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Commission on Judicial and Congressional Salaries. As a 
member of the ABA’s Regional Meetings Committee, I put 
Bill Gibson and his co-workers on notice that we expect the 
greatest regional meeting in all American Bar Association 
history here next October when the Northwest Regional 
Meeting takes place. 

You Minnesota lawyers have made great contributions in 
the public relations field. 1 had the pleasure of personally 
going with some of your high school essay contest winners to 
visit the Chief Justice of the United States in 1949. And 
how appropriate your topic for those young people of “Why 
Freedom Depends Upon Government Under Law” is to my 
thesis of today. Your distribution of 420,000 pamphlets on 
law and lawyers during the past year is an amazing perform- 
ance. I salute you for your good work and consider this most 
promising ground in which to sow the seed, or sell the idea, 
which I am here today to present. 

My subject can be considered as an idea for an affirmative 
public relations program for the organized bar in the World 
of today, when related to the responsibility of lawyers to 
provide leadership in formulating public opinion on the great 
issues which are before our people. This is a responsiblity of 
lawyers to the public that is unique and different from that of 
the members of any other profession. By training and tradi- 
tion, lawyers have from the creation of our Nation performed 
this essential duty. In recent years we have been failing 
somewhat in our duty and the people are looking for lead- 
ership to business and labor leaders, organized pressure 
groups, and elsewhere. 

We are now experiencing one of the strongest urges in all 
World history toward peace and disarmament and away from 
war. The headlines out of Washington—San Francisco this 
week—and from all over the World, herald the dramatic re- 
cent developments in the search for an ending of current 
World tensions. We are told that from this day forward a 
peaceful World is the only hope for the survival of mankind. 
With the prospect of atomic war destroying all civilization, 
machinery to create and maintain a peaceful World by pre- 
venting war is our last surviving hope. From the early pages 
of history we learn that many disarmament-peace proposals 
to achieve such a goal have been placed before the people 
of the World. But never has the carrying out of such a plan 
been more essential to the survival of the human race. Nor 
have the people of the World ever been more alert to such a 
need. This situation offers a great challenge, a great oppor- 
tunity, and many dangers. 

That is why I ask you today to consider with me the lawyer’s 
part in this search for peace. 

As lawyers we should go out on the very fringes—the 
frontiers—of the formation of public opinion and help edu- 
cate our people in what to seek, and what to expect, in cur- 
rent discussions and conferences on peace and disarmament. 
The uncertainty of the present situation can only disappear 
when the possible results are analyzed and realized. Hysteria 
and fear based upon misconceptions must not be the lot of 
our people. By performing the task of discussion, analysis and 
clarification, lawyers can do a great service. By allowing our 
people to think the problem is easy, by allowing them to ex- 
pect too much too soon, we may place our leaders in unten- 
able positions and our people may easily fall into the propa- 
ganda traps which the Communists are undoubtedly preparing 
for us. 

The emphasis in the great current international debate is 
upon statement and counter statement, diplomatic maneuvers 
for positions of advantage propaganda-wise, all prepatory to 
the Big Four and other impending conferences. So far little 
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has been said about the fact that if am enduring peace plus 
disarmament is ever to be achieved, there must be a founda- 
tion of some legal framework wherein international disputes 
are settled under legal principles rather than by war. The 
current discussions relative to inspection and alarm systems, 
as a prelude to gradual reduction in armament, have not made 
this point clear. I propose that you as lawyers should remind 
our people that disarmament discussions may be mere words, 
fluctuating with national leadership changes, unless such a 
legal foundation is created for permanent peace. 

I do not for one moment pose as an expert on World peace 
or disarmament. My basic thesis to you today is that all of 
us are involved in this constantly shifting and very confusing 
overall picture of international relations. International de- 
velopments now dwarf and control most of our domestic prob- 
lems. All of us must concern ourselves with these develop- 
ments, especially we lawyers who by training and experience 
have the capacity to collect and analyze facts and come to some 
understanding of the issues involved. We lawyers have a 
real duty and responsibility to aid in the solution of this 
great problem. It is here that lawyers have the capacity and 
opportunity to make a real contribution to the future of all 
mankind. 

When you collect the facts, all of you will not come to 
the same conclusions. And it is good that you will not. Many 
of you may decide that we can keep ahead in the great arms 
race, that you like the old balance of power idea, and that 
you do not feel that disarmament under a system of interna- 
tional law is desirable or feasible. My point is that this is a 
great issue in which we all have a tremendous stake. Free 
debate on other great public issues has made America great. 
What we need on this issue is debate and discussion to edu- 
cate and clarify. Tomorrow's World is being shaped by to- 
day’s people. Now is the time for lawyers to aid in shaping it 
toward an enduring peace and away from war. 

No group in the United States has been less conscious than 
lawyers of their power and their influence in the commun- 
ities in which they live. But by training and tradition they 
are among the leaders in creating and moulding public opinion, 
Lawyers come from all religious faiths, creeds, races, and poli- 
tical parties. There are always lawyers to present both sides 
of all issues. Their skill in mastering intricate problems and 
in the art of persuasion is acknowledged by all. Their know]- 
edge of history and the evolution of government best fits 
them to be a deciding factor in history’s making. 

We as lawyers have a duty to lift up our heads from the 
personal, individual controversies, from which we make our 
bread and butter, to the great international arena and do our 
bit toward a solution of this problem of peace—the greatest 
problem mankind has ever known, a problem which has 
plagued mankind since the beginning of time but which has 
never been solved. 

And it is a problem which with nuclear warfare upon us, 
man must solve. Is a solution impossible of achievement? | 
do not know, but an atomic explosion was formerly believed 
by some to be impossible. So here, some day, some way, some 
plan may be developed whereby proud nations may maintain 
their sovereignty, yet submit their differences to settlement 
under a rule of law. I personally cannot agree with some of 
the “One-Worlders” that a surrender of sovereignty offers a 
forward step here. 

A solution to this problem of peace and disarmament must 
be found in adequate legal machinery for peaceful settlement 
of international disputes, or resort to war will continue as the 
only machinery for solving such problems. Talks among lead- 
ers Of nations are essential preludes to such machinery. Yer 
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until concrete legal machinery is created to put the agree- 
ments at such talks into permanent effect, those talks may not 
lead to peace plus disarmament. Leaders of nations change 
frequently. And we need more than their personal word as 
to the intentions of their nations. We can have no security or 
disarmament plan which depends upon the whim of the trans- 
itory dictators in the Kremlin. 

Let us look at some of the physical facts of the interna- 
tional situation today. The airplane and communications have 
shrunk the World from nations to neighborhoods. We no 
longer think in terms of distance but in terms of time. Every 
spot on earth is within 24 hours of St. Paul—Moscow is 
only 8 hours or less. We now live in a physically indivisible 
World. Our interests are world-wide. All developments any- 
where affect everyone everywhere. Not a single one of us 
can escape the consequences of certain actions the World 
around. This shrunken World can be a better place in which 
it is easier for all men to live in peace and prosperity, or a 
place where life is more difficult to preserve than ever before. 

We are in the midst of the greatest arms race in the history 
of the World. More billions are now being spent for arms 
than for all peaceful activities of government. We now have 
our largest peace-time armed force in all history. So does Rus- 
sia. We hear and read conflicting reports as to who has the 
larger and better air force. We hear that our side leads in 
atomic and other nuclear weapons. We hear frightening things 
about intercontinental guided missiles, nerve gas, and bac- 
teriological warfare. Nearly every week some new weapon, 
new airplane, or new airplane speed record is announced. Civi- 
lization has in fact produced tools whereby man can enter a fra- 
tricidal hell or the brotherhood of man. Our people are told 
that Russia has atomic bombs and the ability to deliver them. 
This means that with a word the Kremlin can set the World 
ablaze. 

The prospect of the World divided into two mighty 
armed camps, ready to kill each other off at the drop of a hat, 
is no pleasant future to envision. 

The international political facts are uncertain. Some may be 
clarified this week at the 10th Commemorative Session of the 
United Nations in San Francisco. There, many spokesmen for 
nations are giving their views on the current World situation. 
The Big Four meeting now scheduled for July will be the main 
forum for the expression of views and positions. The “atoms 
for peace” conference in Geneva in August may bring great 
developments. Some of our allies seem to want peace at any 
price. The neutral nations are sometimes playing up to both 
sides in the “cold” war. The creation of an office of “Secretary 
for Peace” of Cabinet rank headed by your own great former 
Governor, Harold E. Stassen, was the greatest recent effective 
propaganda achievement of the Eisenhower Administration. 
And one cannot help but note the fast-moving developments 
since that time. 

Russia has almost in one breath proposed a disarmament 
plan; agreed to a peace treaty for Austria; agreed to the Atoms 
for Peace Conference; on bended knee begged Tito to return 
to the fold; and agreed to the Four-Power Conference of 
Chiefs of State. What does all this mean? Are we and our 
allies being led into a trap? 

We know of the recent performance in Yugoslavia where 
buffoonery replaced diplomacy in large part. Is this a fair 
example of Russia's leadership as it now exists? I doubt it. 
The Russians knew what Krushchev was like before he went 
to Yugoslavia. They must have sent him to play his part for 
a purpose. We lawyers know how dangerous it is to under- 
estimate an adversary. Is it not safer to assume that this and 
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other Communist peace moves are tricks designed to weaken 
us overseas in bases, allies, and other ways? 

Such are some of the physical, economic, political and 
other facts against which the recently stepped-up peace moves 
must be measured. We know that every one of us has a direct 
personal stake in the issues to be considered at the upcoming 
conferences. In the World of today, such events are no longer 
of concern only to the diplomats. For the first time since 
the Indian wars, we are all in effect in the front-line trenches. 
Whether your son or mine leads a peaceful life or dies on 
some far-flung battlefield depends upon a plan to keep the 
peace. And never forget that if war comes, the United States 
will be the No. 1 target. The enemy will know that his only 
hope for victory lies in a quick death blow for us. 

We, in our Nation, never believe our leaders are all wise. 
We have a tradition of helping our leaders by constructive 
criticism and new ideas. And here with so much as stake we 
must all do our bit to help answer the unanswered questions. 
Public opinion governs many major decisions in a democracy. 
No issue has ever loomed as large, or as important, as the issue 
of peace. And the time for decision on this issue—it can be 
phrased as the issue of civilization’s survival—is drawing un- 
comfortably close. 

The United States is the leader of the free World. We as 
the legal profession of that leader must do our part, make our 
contribution to a plan for international disarmament by pro- 
viding ideas for some plan, some legal framework, which is a 
must if law is to replace war as the accepted procedure for 
settling international disputes. Until we have this legal ma- 
chinery, universal peace is still a rainbow or a mirage which 
may disappear shortly after the diplomats or heads of state 
go home. Until they agree upon and leave behind them some 
permanent legal machinery to keep the peace, a real peace 
plan is still to be achieved. 

Where are we now in our search for the necessary legal 
machinery? We start with the United Nations. It is woefully 
inadequate. Even its greatest friends so concede. But despite 
its obvious imperfections, it offers a start toward the legal 
machinery which is so desperately needed. We can profit from 
the U. N.’s errors and build upon its strong points. 

Of special significance to lawyers is the fact that the Inter- 
national Court of Justice is the most ignored agency for peace 
in the World. Its record of fifteen rather unimportant cases in 
ten years is an amazing vote of lack of confidence in its effec- 
tiveness as an agency to settle international disputes. An in- 
creased acceptance by nations of its jurisdiction may offer a 
hopeful avenue on the road to peace and disarmament. 

The historical predecessors of the U. N., like the League of 
Nations and the Kellogg Peace Pact and other such dreams 
of great men, have crashed. But then, there were no dread facts 
to focus the attention of all the peoples of the World upon the 
dire consequences of war such as the horrors of atomic war- 
fare. 

Legal machinery is the ultimate end result of public opinion. 
It is up to lawyers to create the essential public opinion on a 
World-wide basis in order that the peoples of the World will 
demand and get the legal machinery which they must have to 
live in peace. The lawyers of our Country, and of the World, 
have so far failed miserably in providing this need. We have 
so far been derelict in our duty. And we must meet the chal- 
lenge of our times or accept part of the blame for World 
catastrophe which is bound to come from continuance of the 
current arms race. 

Lawyers live in a world of controversy. They constantly 
work out conflicts into compromises so as to avoid catastrophe 
to individuals. Their experience can aid in the international 
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arena, where the conflicts and compromises are between 
nations. 

Never before in all World history has such an opportunity 
and challenge come to any profession. Are we as lawyers equal 
to this challenge? Can we who have devised legal machinery to 
meet thousands of situations locally, nationally, and on a small 
scale internationally, measure up to this greatest of all chal- 
lenges? I believe we can. But we cannot and will not if we 
continue to ignore our duty and mever face up to our respon- 
sibilities in the World of today. 

International law is still a mysterious subject to nearly all 
members of our profession. We simply must take the mys- 
tery out of the subject. In the early days of our Nation, law- 
yers were concerned chiefly with local problems. Now lawyers 
are concerned to a larger extent with national problems. Soon 
they will be more and more concerned with international 
problems as trade and travel continue to grow between na- 
tions. Few state and local bar associations concern themselves 
with international law. In the American Bar Association, in- 
ternational law subjects make headlines at conventions because 
of the work of a few on controversial issues. But they receive 
inadequate attention by lawyers in general. In fact, ignorance 
of the subject is looked upon as a virtue by some lawyers. 
They are proud of their lack of acquaintance with it. They 
feel the subject is not worth their time and effort. If war 
comes now, all concede that death and distruction on an un- 
dreamed scale is a certainty. And without an effective system 
of international law, war remains the ultimate resort for set- 
tlement of international disputes. Under these circumstances 
should lawyers continue to ignore this subject? 

Above all, in connection with the forthcoming conferences 
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and discussions, we must be critical and cautious in considering 
Communist peace proposals. Peace and disarmament moves 
should not be allowed to develop into a Trojan horse designed 
to lure the free World to its own destruction. 

In the disarmament discussions another job which we lawyers 
can do is to warn our people that until that dreamed for day 
when a peace plan with proper legal machinery arrives, our 
Nation must not give up or lessen its armed might. The only 
way adequate machinery to settle international disputes can 
be secured is to move from a position of strength rather than 
a position of weakness. We must all realize that the bar- 
gaining at these international meetings will not all be one- 
sided. There can be either appeasement, continuance of the 
arms race and eventual war, or honest, informed and vigilant 
bargaining looking toward an easing of World tensions and 
a plan for peace. But until a peace plan is formulated and 
agreed to, our people should know that they must insist upon 
a defense establishment which will in and of itself make 
peace as secure as possible. The quick disarmament which en- 
couraged widespread advances by the Communists must never 
occur again. 

Law or force will rule the World. If our civilization is to 
survive, the rule of law must eventually prevail. We lawyers 
must convince all people of this fact. They must march forward 
demanding a formula for a lasting peace—a peace through 
law. Then and then only will we lawyers have made our con- 
tribution to a real solution of the greatest problem of man- 
kind. Then and then only will the hopes of the peoples of 
the World be realized in the achievement of a lasting uni- 
versal peace. Only then can peace endure forever. 


Our National Educational Policy 


GOOD TEACHING, THE HEART OF GOOD EDUCATION 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, former Governor of Illinois 


Delivered before the National Education Association, Chicago, Illinois July 6, 1955 


AM GRATEFUL for your invitation to speak to you 

about our national educational policy. I don’t feel al- 

together a stranger among so many school people, nor 
among their problems which I came to know intimately when 
I was Governor of Illinois. And I would be quite content if 
my administration in Illinois were remembered for nothing 
else save what was done in those years to fulfill the state's 
highest trust—the education of its citizens. 

But if our school problems in Illinois were acute five 
years ago, they were only a reflection of a national concern 
which in the interval has grown still more acute. This enor- 
mous crowd here in the Chicago Stadium which is more remi- 
niscent of a political rally than an educational convention is 
eloquent testimony that no single issue of domestic policy 
is more in need of clarification, public understanding and bold 
action than education. 

It is unfortunately true that educational inadequacy is less 
obvious to the naked eye than is the sight of a man out of 
work, of a factory shut down, or of a hungry family. Yet to 
look squarely at the issue of education is to face nothing less 
than the central question of whether civilization is to prove a 
fulfillment of divine and rational purpose—or a bitter mockery. 

In a very real sense the central issue of education is the 
central issue of today: how a civilization which has reached, 


at least in America, unprecedented heights of material well- 
being and unlocked awesome secrets of the physical world is 
also to master the ways for preserving its spiritual and moral 
and intellectual values—for preserving, if you please, those 
very things that are the essence of civilization. 

In a narrower, more political sense the issue of education 
is how democracy can be made an instrument by which a 
people work together to mobilize the strength of the com- 
munity to fight ignorance as effectively as we have fought 
every other enemy which has threatened us. 

Yet crucial as these issues are, I would nevertheless em- 
phasize first that any discussion of education cannot be cast 
just in terms of national needs, or a national policy or a 
national program. For education can serve the ends of 
democratic society only as it meets those of the individual 
human being. The essential condition of the system of free 
choice between conflicting ideas and leaders, which we call 
democracy, is that it be made up of all different kinds of 
people—which means that what we demand most of educa- 
tion is the development of informed people who are at the 
same time unique, different, unpatterned individuals. I think 
this means, in turn, that any national educational policy must 
encourage difference, experimentation and flexibility in edu- 
cational practice. 
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May I add that what has happened these past two or three 
years to make teachers think that we want our children taught 
only certain things in a certain way, just is not so. 

It was an unprecedented historical coincidence that brought 
together the flames of war across the world, the atom’s un- 
locking, and the emergence of aggressive communism that 
created dangers—at first not fully realized—of insidiously 


organized disloyalty. This coincidence of crisis induced the | 


fever of fear, and there were unfortunately those among us 
who insisted on treating this fever in medieval manner by 
applying leeches to the bloodstream of freedom itself. Public 
servants, particularly teachers, were regrettably the victims of 
these frightened attacks of scared people. 

But the fever is now subsiding. We know about the pre- 
cautions which are necessary against organized disloyalty, and 
we have also experienced the excesses of over-caution which 
are both unnecessary and dangerous. The Supreme Court has 
forthrightly rebuked the Government's abuse of education's 
Dr. Peters. And the Senate has voted, despite administration 
Opposition, to review the whole security program. 

This battle for freedom, of course, is not over—as freedom’s 
battles are never over. But it is very important, I think, that 
teachers realize that America’s confidence in itself is coming 
back after our unpleasant nightmare—and that we insist no 
less strongly than before that the teacher's job is to teach 
the way of inquiry, to prepare each generation to meet its 
new problems, to improve its new opportunities, to explore 
civilizations’s always new horizons, to open minds and not to 
close them. 

A second principle underlying our national educational 
policy is that whatever control of public education is required 
should be exercised by local authorities. Our public schools 
take much of their strength from the millions of private 
citizens who are involved directly in their affairs—the boards 
of trustees, the parent-teachers associations, the room mothers, 
and all the others. Local control keeps alive continuous debate 
and the freedom to experiment. It insures a wholesome 
diversity in educational plans and practices. It helps to keep 
public education from becoming an instrument of stifling con- 
formity and uniformity. Not sentimental attachment to tradi- 
tion, but hard-headed good sense demands that by keeping 
control of education in the local community we keep the 
spreading branches of an ever enlarging democracy always 
close to its roots. 

Yet we have reached the point where the financing of 
education, as distinguished from its control, can no longer 
everywhere be taken care of entirely from local or even from 
state and local revenues. This is not a matter of more, or 
more expensive, education, Nor is it a matter of opinion 
or of politics. It is a matter of plain arithmetic, and it is a 
matter of necessity. 

The key fact is that by law most schools must rely very 
largely for their support on property taxes. But property tax 
revenues do not go up as the population and the community 
income and production go up. And the tax revenues which 
do rise in proportion—the income and excise taxes—have been 
largely taken over by the state and federal governments. 

Our thinking about adequate financing of public education 
must still start from an insistence that it is first of all a 
responsibility of local and state governments; that they must 
make available the largest possible revenues to sustain our 
public education system. State and local governments have no 
higher duties and there are too many instances today of 
failure to do that duty courageously and imaginatively. 

Yet it is obvious, overall, that some measure of assistance 
to public education from the Federal purse has now become 
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necessary, and that this necessity will become increasingly 
acute in the next few years. 

Two centuries of American history and experience testify 
that this need for Federal financial assistance can be met with- 
out the slightest degree of domination by the central govern- 
ment. 

No such domination followed Congress’ grant in 1785 of a 
section of every township in the Federal domain for the 
maintenance of public schools. 

Nor has President Lincoln’s approval of the Land Grant 
College System resulted in federal control. 

The GI Bill of Rights has done great good. So has the 
Fulbright Fellowship Program. And there has been no ac- 
companying Federal domination. 

It seemed a fair conclusion some years ago when Senators 
and Representatives from both parties, notably Senators Lister 
Hill and Robert Taft, sponsored government aid-to-education 
proposals, that there was at least to be no political division on 
party lines about federal action in this field. 

And in February, 1953, just after he assumed office, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: “Our school system demands some 
prompt, effective help.” 

Yet today, two and a half years later, when this need has 
become acutely critical, nothing has been done. Instead of 
“prompt, effective help,” we await a conference on education 
to be held at the White House next fall. Now a conference 
is fine and it will dramatize the great significance of our 
educational system and its critical deficiencies. But it seems to 
me a pitifully inadequate excuse for years of doing absolutely 
nothing about America’s No. 1 domestic need—schools and 
teachers. 

I do not mean to ignore the President's recommendation 
to Congress last February. We need, he said, seven billion 
dollars worth of new schools. But to help get them, he 
recommended that Congress pass not a law but a miracle. For 
meeting this seven billion dollar need the President proposed 
grants of $66 million a year for three years. This is 33c a year 
to meet every $35 of admitted present, crying need. 

The President's recommendations also included federal 
loans for school construction to be repaid with interest. But 
the proposed amount was sufficient to cover only one-seventh 
of the needs the President listed, and when the fine print was 
read it developed that even these loan provisions were so 
drawn that they could never be used. 

It is, I think, interesting if disheartening to reflect that 
while proposing an effective grant of only $66 million a year 
for three years for school construction aid, the President at the 
same time proposed a Federal grant for highway construction 
aid—mostly on a matching basis—of three billion dollars 
every year for the next ten years! This is $45 of Federal funds 
for highways to every $1 for schools. 

I will resist the temptation to draw inferences from the 
unequal competition between automobiles and ‘education in 
our government these days, but I deny that this 45-to-1 ratio 
between highways and schools represents the standards or 
the priority of values of the people of America. 

There is, however, no point in belaboring the inadequacy 
and deceptiveness of this administration’s school program. The 
chief education officers of 40 states have said that it would 
be of no help whatsoever in their states. And Congress has 
long since buried the President's bill. 

What then should our Federal school financing policy and 
program be? 

It should be to face, honestly and forthrightly, our edu- 
cational shortages, to hold the states and local communities 
responsible for meeting all of these shortages they can, and 
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then to allocate from the taxes we collect from ourselves 
whatever is necessary to do the rest of the job. 

The figures on the shortages are well known despite the 
efforts in Washington to conceal them by confused and 
conflicting pronouncements. Enrollment in primary and sec- 
ondary schools increased as much in the school year just ended 
as it did in the entire twenty years between 1930 and 1950. 
Six million children went to school this year in firetraps. Seven 
hundred thousand children are on a split session basis and get 
only half day schooling. 

We are currently short at least 250,000 classrooms—which 
is rooms for seven and a half million children. Extraordinary 
efforts by local communities throughout the country are 
improving the situation a little bit. But with a million and a 
half more school age children every year now drastic measures 
obviously have to be taken—and there can be no excuse for 
further delay. 

The shortage of teachers is in some ways even more 
ominous than the shortage of school rooms. It is generally 
agreed that we need 180,000 more teachers than are presently 
available. Yet only 70,000 qualified teachers enter the pro- 
fession each year. Somehow we must double the number. We 
note the urging today in Washington for a strong military 
reserve. It seems to me high time that we also pay attention 
to the schools’ crying need not just for a teacher reserve, but 
for filling the large gaps in education's front line trenches. 

To meet this appalling situation we must start, it seems to 
me, with immediate support of the proposals now before 
Congress for $400 million of Federal funds each year for the 
next four years for school construction to be matched by state 
funds. 

While this program, together with the provisions for ex- 
tending credit to certain school districts, will by no means 
meet the whole construction need, it would be a long Ameri- 
can step in the right direction. And I hope that what is good 
for all will not be lost to all by any linking together of the 
school aid and desegregation issues which would delay reali- 
zation of our hopes and expectations on either or both of 
these vital fronts. In the long run segregation and discrimina- 
tion, like other obsolete heritages, will yield quickest to the 
general advance of education. 

The need for more teachers—145,000 new teachers a year 
to man the teaching ranks and meet the deficit—also means 
more money, higher salaries to make teaching a more attractive 
profession and more funds for educating teachers. Careful 
calculations indicate that a Federal grant to the states of ap- 
proximately $50 million a year, if matched by an equal 
amount of new state funds, will at least break the back of this 
problem— instead of breaking the teachers’ backs. 

So much for the present. Over the longer run it may be best 
not to tie Federal assistance to specific purposes, such as 
school construction, but rather to make unrestricted cash 
grants to the states on a per pupil basis. State governments 
would then have much greater flexibility to distribute these 
funds among local school districts for whatever purpose 
would most effectively advance education. 

In view of the financial difficulties of the states, I also 
have misgivings about making Federal grants to education 
permanently on a matching basis. But in any event, to insure 
that Federal assistance is given only to those states which 
already make a proper effort to support public education, and 
to avoid the further risk that Federal aid might result in 
relaxed state and local effort, some stated minimum local 
effort should be required as a condition of Federal assistance. 

Moreover, in the interest of narrowing somewhat the 
present wide gap in educational opportunity among the 
children of the various states, it seems to me that there are 
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cogent reasons of fairness and good sense for higher per pupil 
assistance to states with the least ability to finance education 
as proposed by that great champion of our schools, Senator 
Lister Hill. 

Finally, I would suggest a modest program of national 
scholarships to promising candidates who upon graduation 
would undertake to give some years to teaching, To en- 
courage outstandingly competent teachers scholarships might 
also be awarded for special teacher training to graduate 
students, or for advanced work for already experienced 
teachers. 

Just as we recruit promising young people for West Point 
and Annapolis, and for such professional fields as the Merchant 
Marine, science and engineering, we should now consider the 
same methods of attraction to our great public school system. 
Moreover, the cost of such scholarships would be small; the 
return on our investment would be immeasurable. 

Yet there should be no evading the fact that the composite 
program I am suggesting here will be expensive, and it is just 
a beginning. Beardsley Ruml has proposed Federal expendi- 
tures to salvage our public school system of about 700 
million dollars next year, and possibly as much as $3 or $314 
billion a year ten years hence. 

These are sobering figures and demand the closest scrutiny. 
Yet they are no excuse for either economic alarm or political 
timidity. 

It is said that our national income should be rising at the 
rate of $15 billion a year during the next decade. This will 
mean increased Federal tax revenues, at present rates, of $4 
billion a year. So what I suggest, in effect, is that we agree 
with ourselves, to spend on education—until we have caught 
up with our children’s needs—say 20 percent of our Federal 
tax collections from our new national wealth. 

Bad education isn’t cheap either. Its high costs are paid 
from other budgets—for poverty and sickness and unemploy- 
ment and juvenile delinquency. The question is not only 
“What will an adequate education program cost?” The ques- 
tion is even more “What is the cost of not having such a 
program?” I cannot imagine the American people responding 
with anything but eagerness and enthusiasm to a proposal to 
give our children better education, which means a better 
chance and fuller education which means fuller lives. 

I have suggested here what seem to me the outlines, the 
elemental necessities, of our public educational system. Yet we 
all recognize that there is infinitely more to the problem than 
simply providing a classroom and a person with a teaching 
certificate for every 30 children between the ages of 5 and 17. 

The larger challenge that we must meet together——as 
teachers and parents and public and private citizens—is to 
prove that mass education can also be good education. 

Good school buildings are an asset—but they are not the 
essence of good education. The real heart of good education 
remains, as always, good teaching. We must if we want to im- 
prove the quality of education, attract into teaching and hold 
there a far larger number of our ablest young people. Com- 
pensation must be geared to ability and performance, and 
opportunity afforded for advancement to a high level based 
on merit, as in other professions. 

And above all, teachers must be freed of the shackles of 
bigotry and anti-intellectualism, and the indignities of loyalty 
oaths and unwritten blue laws which no longer apply to 
other citizens. 

It is another accepted requirement for improving educa- 
tional equality, I think, that we be clearer as to the tasks and 
priorities of our schools. Today they are being asked to 
perform not only their additional jobs but, more and more, 
functions traditionally recognized as the obligation of the 
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family, the church, the employer, and other social institutions. 
Under pressure of this group or that, courses of study are 
becoming laden with activities whose educational value is at 
least subject to serious question. 

In growing and changing society, the primary tasks of the 
school must also grow and change. But we must be clear that 
if we expect the schools to do too much, if we expect the 
teacher to play too many roles, we are bound to be dis- 
appointed with the results. If our educational purposes are 
unclear, if the curriculum is chaotic and cluttered with dis- 
tractions, if the teaching staffs are overburdened with an in- 
discriminate array of responsibilities well beyond their reason- 
able capacity to carry, we must expect that our children will be 
educated for mediocrity instead of for something better. 

I do not mean to trespass upon areas of what I know to be 
strong—and healthy—controversy among you who are so 
much more experienced in this field than I. But it is our 
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common concern that we recognize and that we resist the 
pressures to let mass education become education for medi- 
ocrity. The dangers of mass education seem to me as much our 
problem as are its necessities. 

We are well advised, I think, to take very seriously the 
admonition that education for all may come to mean real 
education for none. The struggle is very real today between 
massiveness, standardization, conformity on the one hand, and 
on the other the spirit of individualism which has given 
freedom and democracy and life itself their meaning. 

We must, then, work together to forge better tools for the 
ever enlarging job of educating fast growing numbers of our 
children for an always more complex life. Equally must we 
struggle everlastingly to keep education a process of enrich- 
ment—of the mind and spirit of the young American whose 
destiny is measured only by his wisdom. 


The Importance of Being an Individual 


CONFORMITY VERSUS NON-CONFORMITY 
By HAROLD W. DODDS, President, Princeton University 
Baccalaureate address delivered to the class of 1955, Princeton, New Jersey, June 12, 1955 


y topic this morning is the importance of being an 
individual. It is a subject which recurs repeatedly in 
student discussions on our campus. As a rule they 

open by someone making the accusation that to succeed here 
an undergraduate must conform to a certain pattern, usually 
referred to as the Princeton type. It is the easy going good 
guys with a strong ingredient of party Charlies who set the 
tone of the place, it is charged. Certain ignoble adjectives 
are sometimes invoked to describe further the imputed 
stereotype such as complacent, apathetic, anti-intellectual, 
blase, smooth, urbane. The inclination of undergraduates to 
dress alike is cited to drive home the point; although I must 
interpolate that if this is an evil it is not peculiar to Princeton. 
Ivy League slacks with contrasting sports jackets are practi- 
cally a nationwide institution among American colleges for 
those occasions where khaki pants, a sweat shirt and soiled 
buckskin shoes do not suffice. At a university which I once 
served the uniform was soiled corduroy trousers and auto- 
graphed felt hats, but the principle was the same. In any 
event, the charge is that individuality is smothered under a 
hard crust of campus customs and frozen standards of be- 
havior, and that whoever seeks to break through the crust 
does so at his peril. The safest and surest way to be a campus 
success is to conform. 

The matter was the subject of a searching editorial last 
winter in the Daily Princeton. The writer recognized that 
pressures to conform to exist here and that an uncritical and 
facile conformity often pays rewards of a sort. But he went 
on to observe, I think rightfully, that although some “may 
sacrifice intellectual integrity and true individuality to what 
they conceive of as a stereotype”, students are in error “when 
they think that a good life at Princeton entails such sacrifice”; 
and he concluded that success here “is a problem which each 
individual must solve for himself.” I congratulate the author 
of the editorial for his ability to lift the subject out of a 
purely local undergraduate context to the broader aspects 
of life in general. 

If the question of conformity versus non-conformity were 
a subject only of Princeton campus concern, I would not be 


talking about it to you, who on Tuesday will say good-bye to 
your undergraduate days forever. If you feel that your student 
years have been a frustrating struggle against an unwhole- 
some social stereotype, wait until you come under the 
pressures of business and professional life. You will find that 
to be an individual then will require more intelligence and 
courage than in a university which of all places in the world 
is most hospitable to dissenters and to differences of tastes 
and opinion. 

Nevertheless, however heavy may be the pressures urging 
you to conform here or elsewhere, if you have the makings 
of a genuine individual you will discover that no matter how 
hard you try to rationalize surrender to them, you will not 
succeed save at the loss of the greatest asset you possess, your 
self-respect. The divine urge to be an individual, the real 
man’s resistance to being a rubber stamp even if being one 
pays off in short-term satisfactions, will keep cropping up to 
disturb your peace of mind. The reason lies very deep in 
human nature. 

In the current fictional “Memoirs of Hadrian”, which some 
of you undoubtedly have read, the Emperor is made to say, 
“A part of every life, even a life meriting very little regard, 
is spent in searching out the reasons for its existence, its 
starting point and its source.” If the Emperor was right, and 
I think he was, no man will find the answer except in himself 
as an individual; it is not a question which he can refer for 
decision to any external authority or group; no counsellor 
or priest can settle it for him. He will find the answer as to 
why he is here on earth, what he should be doing while he is 
here, and where he is going hereafter only within himself. 

Of course, being an individual does not mean that one has 
no responsibilities to society, that one’s obligation is only to his 
own self-indulgent happiness and well-being. Being an in- 
dividual is the antithesis of every man for himself and the 
devil catch the hindermost. True, every human being has a 
life of his own to live and an individuality to preserve and 
nourish, but this does not support the philosophy of the 
elephant that chanted as he danced among the chickens, “each 
for himself and God for all of us.” 
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Nor can one become an individual just by being queer. 
Some undertake to fulfill themselves by cultivating eccentricity; 
but unless they are authentic geniuses—not merely self- 
appointed ones—they are apt to wind up by being merely 
pathetic. To be an individual, one must not be afraid of being 
different, but difference for the sake of difference does not 
make a man. 

When one starts to study the anatomy of individuality, the 
first thing that strikes one’s attention is that not all conformity 
is bad; on the contrary, man must practice a large degree of 
conformity, else individuals would have no chance to develop 
at all. Our society would fly apart as a result of its own 
centrifugal forces did we not conform willingly to many pre- 
vailing social patterns and habits. For example, unless one is 
under the clearest compulsion of conscience to act otherwise, 
it is one’s duty to observe the law of the land, particularly in a 
democracy in which the people make the laws and retain the 
power to change them by peaceful means. Moreover, there is 
another vast field of conduct quite outside legal command- 
ments and regulations, which involves what has been termed 
“obedience to the unenforceable”. It refers to those broad 
essentials of personal behavior which no civil or penal laws 
reach, buc which civilized people are bound to observe. Be- 
ing a good neighbor, sensitive to your civic responsibilities, 
is one instance of the duty we owe to obey the unenforceable. 
Good manners is another. I don’t mean just the etiquette of the 
drawing room. Many a man practices good manners in the 
truest sense who knows little about how to handle a teacup 
or how he should arrange his knife and fork on his dinner 
plate. Fundamentally, good manners are the embodiment of 
one’s moral respect and consideration for others. 

The commendable desire to be oneself must also envisage 
one’s duty to the organizations of which one is a part. One 
can be a good team player and a constructive individual as 
well. Up to a point, you will find it your duty to adjust your- 
self to the good of the business organization for which you 
work, the partnership of which you are a member or the 
neighborhood in which you live. Note, however, my “up to 
the point” qualification, for occasions do arise in which it is 
your obligation not to conform. One great evil of the Nazi 
and Communist philosophies is that they omit this “up to a 
point” qualification and demand the complete subordination 
of the individual to the system. Any system that follows this 
line carries the germs of its own ultimate destruction. 

But there is perhaps a greater threat to individuality than 
either fascism or communism. It is the big scale on which 
modern life is organized. This is the day of big business, big 
cities, big governments, big labor unions, big politics, which 
involve a way of life so unlike that of the simple handicraft 
economy in which our ancestors lived and worked. “Every- 
thing”, we are told in tones of considerable despair, “is get- 
ting bigger except the individual, and he is getting smaller 
and more insignificant and dependent on large social units.” 

You recognize this as a familiar indictment of the times. 
If it is true, the future of the individual man is dark indeed, 
and in urging you to cultivate a healthy independence of 
judgment I am wasting my breath. Is it true, however, that 
our complex society necessarily depersonalizes peopie, while 
enriching them in respect to material goods? Is the individual 
really becoming expendable, a production number or a mere 
fractional particle in a table of statistics, engulfed in a world 
of soulless corporations, chain stores, chain newspapers, na- 
tional advertising, mass communication and mass indoctrina- 
tion through radio, movies and television? Is the individual 
man going the way of the buffalo? 


This I do not believe and I challenge the proposition that, 
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te paraphrase the words of a recent critic, our society has be- 
come so impersonal that people really need their initials on 
the cover of their toilet cases to “remind them who they are?” 

It is true that, measured in terms of raising one’s own food, 
weaving one’s own cloth, cutting one’s own firewood, mold- 
ing one’s own candles, managing one’s own country store or 
blacksmith shop, or being one’s own doctor, it does seem that 
a man has less range in which to operate as an individual 
than he used to have. But are these the right tests to apply in 
searching for the answer to our question? Is there not an- 
other side to the picture? Is it not true that our complex ecori- 
omy, in releasing us from the necessity to weave our own 
cloth or make our own candles, has also released us from 
many crushing elemental anxieties and long exhausting hours 
of manual labor which characterized the handicraft economy? 
Were not our individualistic ancestors in many respects more 
regimented, more tied to the wheel than we are? By compari- 
son the average man today enjoys an unparalleled opportunity 
for new high levels of satisfactions, now that so much of his 
time and strength is no longer consumed in merely subsisting. 
Need the dignity of man suffer because as a worker he must 
function in coordination with larger groups? On the contrary, 
has not the ever increasing productiveness of our economy 
given us the opportunity for a life less earth-bound than we 
ever enjoyed before? Is not industry learning rapidly that its 
employees are not a labor commodity but self-respecting indi- 
viduals? Is it not true that the more complex, the more high- 
ly organized our society becomes, the more it requires com- 
petent, self-respecting individuals to make it work? Are not 
the most advanced societies those in which you will find the 
individuals most highly developed? No, I do not see that man- 
kind is being returned to the level of ants and bees. On the 
contrary, I see hopeful signs that he is moving the other way. 

What I suggest to you is that the large-scale basis of life 
today, with all its difficult problems of mass opinion and mass 
organization, is really an opportunity for greater self-reali- 
zation rather than less. So I conclude that, no matter how much 
One may yearn sentimentally for a return to the simple life 
of the past, no man who has had access to a good education 
can today rationalize his failure to be a person on the grounds 
that the massive scale of life restricts the scope of the indi- 
vidual. What we moderns must do is to think of self-develop- 
ment in terms of richer aspirations than preoccupation with 
the production of material goods and services. Surely we can 
standardize automobiles without standardizing the higher 
reaches of the mind. Surely the fact that many of us can own 
automobiles today, who would not have been able to support 
a horse and buggy fifty years ago should enable us to strength- 
en rather than force us to diminish our uniquely human qual- 
ities of personality. 

The movement of western civilization has been marked by 
expanding freedom from the rule of rigid custom, ritual and 
status towards greater stress on the worth of the individual 
and a larger tolerance and respect for the man who deviates. 
Science with its curiosity to discern new knowledge, has made 
a profound contribution to freeing man’s soul from bondage 
to caste and unchallenged tradition. The long history of the 
idea of civil rights, the right to freedom of religion, freedom 
of opinion, and freedom of speech, the philosophy underlying 
the Fifth Amendment, reveal successive steps towards realiza- 
tion of the worth of the human soul, one’s own soul and the 
souls of others. What the poets and preachers tell us about the 
unique individual with ali his enduring personal hopes and 
fears, aspirations, ambitions and responsibilities for self-reali- 
zation is true. 

In all ages the easiest course has been to let one’s environ- 
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ment mold him. It requires an energetic spirit and a strong 
will to express oneself under any circumstances. Thornton 
Wilder has written of the “loneliness that accompanies inde- 
pendence and the uneasiness that accompanies freedom”. The 
danger today is not so much that the world will force you to 
conform, as it is that you will want to conform; that you will 
prefer not to be the master of your fate, the captain of your 
soul. As Mr. Justice Brandeis is said to have remarked, “The 
irresistible is often only that which is not resisted.” 

Life's toughest decisions are in this area. There is no mathe- 
matical formula by which you can settle the problem of what 
you will be and what you will stand for. As the Princetontan 
editor expressed it, it is a problem which everyone must solve 
for himself. How you decide relates to your sensitivity to hu- 
man values, to your allegiance to those unique qualities of the 
spirit which mark mankind off from even the highest animils. 

In conclusion, may I relate what I have been saying to the 
nature of these baccalaureate exercises, which traditionally take 
the form of a religious service in our Chapel, dedicated to 
the abiding truths of our Faith. It is our belief that God is 
daily manifesting himself in us, his creatures and his chil- 
dren, that validates our worth and glory as individuals with 
a peculiar destiny of our own. It is our personal relationship 
to a supernatural being which sets “an absolute value on the 
dignity of every human being.” St. Paul tells us not to be con- 
formed to this world but to be transformed that we “may 
prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God”. As our faith supports the integrity and autonomy of 
the individual, so does it impose the grave but noble obliga- 
tion to be one. That divine thirst for some purpose and per- 
manence to our existence as autonomous individuals, the uni- 
versal search to which the Roman Emperor Hadrian referred, 
summons us to obedience to a Personal Being outside our- 
selves and yet an integral part of us as individuals; and in 
response to this summons we find fulfillment. 

There are a good many influences these days, more than I 
have time to mention, which can readily lead a man to assume 
that the courage which it takes to face the loneliness and 
unease of being oneself represents but a futile gesture against 
overwhelming forces. 

Now that astronomy has shown us that man is physically 
less than a speck in an immeasurable universe; now that our 
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big society is modifying the social relations of the individual 
to others, now that we know more about the influence of 
social trends on conduct, more about the play of unconscious 
psychological incentives and more about the chemistry of the 
brain, man’s erstwhile purely rational view of himself has 
suffered some sharp shocks. But the self-conscious human be- 
ing has survived, and, I promise you, will continue to survive. 
The more science can tell us about the natural aspects of our 
world and of ourselves, the more will our human and spiritual 
energies be released to express themselves. Science and 
technology do not diminish personality, unless we want it that 
way. 

In moving poetic language the composer of the Eighth 
Psalm summarizes all and more than I have said this morn- 
ing. First he refers to the question which I have just men- 
tioned and which no thoughtful person can escape: Is not 
the individual man too minute a particle in vast space, or as 
we might say in this modern age of social science, too small an 
element in a gigantic determined social mechanism, to be of 
any significance in himself? The Psalmist puts the question 
to the Lord in this way: 

When I consider thy Heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained, 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 

It is, 1 repeat, a natural question for us moderns, as it was 
for the Psalmist. But he wavers only for a moment; prompt- 
ly he goes on to reassure us regarding man’s sovereign place 
in all creation in the memorable sentences: 

For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 

And hast crowned him with glory and honor. 

Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of 

thy hands; 

Thou hast put all things under his feet. 

If you remember this through all the years to come you 
will not be seduced into depersonalizing conformity; you will 
be an individual. I commend it, not as a man learned in 
theology or the doctrines of the Church, but as an ordinary 
citizen who has found that this faith is both rational and 
practical. It is a mystery, I know, but so in the deepest sense is 
tomorrow's sunrise or the prospect that you will be gradu- 
ated on Tuesday. 


Liberty and the Individual 


“KNOW THE TRUTH AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 
By SIR PERCY SPENDER, KBE, QC, Australian Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered on the occasion of his installation as Honorary Chancellor of Union College and Union Unwersity, Schenectady, 
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KNOW of tasks far less challenging than that of mak- 

ing a Commencement Address. 

It is comparatively easy to speak in general terms of 
the world with all its problems. It is almost standard to in- 
struct students upon the obligations they owe to society, or 
to charge them with the duties they owe to the University 
from which they graduate. 

But I ::ther suspect that if I attempted to do so—vastly 
important though all these matters unquestionably are—there 
is little mew that I could add to all that has been said before. 

My purpose is somewhat different. 

Let me take as my text the imperishable words contained 
in your Declaration of Independence. These words are of 


course known to you but they do not lose, rather do they 
gain in their significance by repetition. 

“We hold these truths to be self evident, that all men 

are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 

with certain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It is when humans have reached the age of maturity—as 
you have or ought to have—that the deep meaning of these 
words comes to be understood. Then at least we may ask our- 
selves what these truths are and whether they are so self evi- 
dent as the Fathers of the Constitution asserted with such 
confidence. 

In one sense—and in the essential sense—all men are 
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created equal. They are equal in human worth in the sight of 
their creator. Yet in almost every other sense they are un- 
equal. Unequal in physical endurance, in courage, in char- 
acter, in determination, in resolution, in sympathy, in under- 
standing, in mental capacity, in creative ability, in spiritual 
worth. 

They are created equal not in the sense of physical or men- 
tal attributes—for in these we are largely but heirs of the 
past—but in the sense we are all members of the great human 
family, each of us entitled to the same inalienable rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness—none having any 
greater right to these—none having any lesser—than any of 
his neighbours. 

And yet from the moment we are delivered from the womb 
of time we are born into a world where humans are not equal. 
Even were it possible to give to any two humans equal op- 
portunity in every respect—and this is never possible—in- 
equalities between them would swiftly reveal themselves and 
multiply. 

It is because of this vast inequality amongst men that we 
forget—or fail sufficiently to remember—that it is as human 
beings with but the naked rights to enjoy life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness that we were brought into being, and 
having been so created so remain. Everything—or nearly 
everything—depends upon how we use, develop and protect 
these rights. 

Each of you will go out from here into the world of your 
fathers. Each of you will achieve or fail to achieve the ma- 
terial success by which so falsely we usually judge progress. 
Some will achieve greatness, others will find obscurity. But 
each can—if he will—enjoy life, enjoy liberty, and enjoy the 
pursuit of happiness. 

How then may this be done. 

To this there is no answer—certainly no complete answer— 
except one which is to be found within your innermost self, 
within your own spirit. 

To enjoy life does not mean to be successful in the sense 
in which that word has come to be understood. It does not 
mean the economic or material security given by worldly 
possessions or such that comes from the hand of the Strate. 
These and similar things are not without their importance. 
They aid the pursuit of happiness, yet happiness may be 
achieved without much material security of any kind. It can 
even be achieved in its complete absence. For happiness is 
essentially a thing of the spirit. There is only one real mean- 
ing of life: it is the act of living itself—the act of living as an 
individual, conscious of his separateness within the community 
of the human family. 

We are born into a world in which our conduct is pre- 
determined largely by existing laws and customs. And yet 
within these limits—which as mankind progresses constantly 
change—we each owe it to ourselves to seek happiness with- 
in the unique and separate individuality which is our own. 
We are created equal but we are each created different. Each 
of us has an organic growth—and a capacity for organic 
growth—entirely different from every other human being. 
If we are truly to find happiness we must, consistently at all 
times with our duties to our neighbors and to society, learn 
to live within ourselves for we can never escape—however 
we try, as often as we do and as often you will—from our- 
selves. Respect for oneself—for our separate individuality, 
for the dignity of man, is the most valuable of all the achieve- 
ments of mankind. It is the hall mark of the civilised man. 
And it is this which today is in such danger. 

Yet this uniqueness—this separate individuality which each 
of us possesses—is perfectly consistent with the proposition 
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that all men are born equal. We each share the same funda- 
mental human qualities, both of good and evil, we each 
share the same human fate. Each of us has to be born, each of 
us must die. We are each members of the same human fam- 
ily—we each have the same inalienable rights to life, to liberty 
and to happiness. But we are not alike. None of us is cast 
in a common mould. 

How terrible indeed it would be if we were. Yet there are 
those throughout the world who, were they ever able to, 
would cast us all into the same matrix—denying in so doing 
man’s spiritual individuality. 

You live in a period of human history where different poli- 
tical philosophies assume that man everywhere is monotonous- 
ly the same—except in unimportant physical and menta! 
characteristics. We have been plagued in this century by the 
concept of the economic man. In this concept one man is no: 
different in any essential from another. In this concept man’s 
function is exclusively to serve the State—which is another 
way of saying that his daily activities are to be regulated and 
controlled so that he produces—as directed by those in power 
—the things necessary for human existence, and must act as 
he is bidden. Within such philosophies, happiness is only 
to be found within the content of physical and material things. 

This concept lies at the root of systems such ‘as Interna- 
tional Communism has imposed upon nearly half the peoples 
of the world, and seeks—if it can or if we permit it—to impose 
upon the rest of the world. And yet this same thought is to 
be found in ugly growth in one form or another in everyone 
of what we call the free countries of the world. For who is 
there to deny that this century has seen in this country, in 
my own, in other free countries, the elevation of material 
things, of material achievements, to the stature when they are 
in themselves identified with happiness itself. 

If man has no individuality of his own—nvo spiritual exist- 
ence, if he is no different from every other in any essential 
characteristic—then we are bound to concede that no case 
can be made out for individual freedom, for the dignity of 
man, for the human institutions which give expression to 
them, or for any spiritual life either within ourselves or the 
community in which we live. 

It is on this that I would wish you to ponder—for here to 
be found is the future of the human race—its progress to a 
higher human existence, or its decline and fall to the level of 
organized robots. 

Life is given to us to use as best our varying talents will 
permit us. We owe to our country, to our community, to our 
family, special obligations which we have come to accept be- 
cause we deem them obligations which it is proper we should 
discharge if our lives are to be lived at all usefully. 

But subject to these obligations—without which there could 
be no ordered society within which our talents and individual- 
ity could express themselves—we have the right and the glo- 
rious Opportunity to develop our own separate individual- 
ities, in the pursuit of happiness not only for ourselves but 
for those we love, for our fellow men, for mankind in general. 

And this leads me to say a few words—only a few—on 
Freedom. 

Today Freedom—political, economic and individual free- 
dom—lies destroyed or is in the course of being destroyed 
over great areas of the globe. And it has been destroyed and 
is being destroyed in the name of freedom. A vast struggle 
for the mind of man is now being waged—a struggle in which 
I hope each of you with all your heart will take part. In this 
struggle truth is distorted by those who have not the slight- 
est regard for truth. All the words which mean so much to 
us—like Liberty, Freedom, Democracy, are being despoiled 
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and prostituted by the enemies of Liberty, Freedom and 
Democracy. A ruthless dialectical battle is being waged against 
the Christian way of life, against political liberty, against in- 
dividual freedom, and it is being waged in the name of Free- 
dom. Black becomes White, Tyranny becomes Freedom. The 
Forced Labor Camp stands for Liberty. The Slave State is 
represented as Democracy. This is the deadly challenge of 
Communism. And in this challenge those who put their em- 
phasis upon man as an economic being—and there are plen- 
ty in every so-called free country in the world today who do 
just that—those who explain man in terms of scientific and 
chemical facts and the accident of circumstance, those who 
treat human beings as so many “bodies”, those who deny man’s 
spiritual and individual existence—each of them aids and 
hastens the destruction of the political institutions on which 
our free society rests, and whether he knows or not, supports 
the dialectics and the aims of International Communism. 

In this struggle you must either play a part or blindly ac- 
cept the result whatever it be. But you owe it to yourself to 
play your full part in it. 

It is not for me to suggest that part. Indeed even were I 
able to, it were better that I did not. For the struggle is one 
in which you have a greater stake than I since your life is 
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wholly before you, whilst mine has run a fair amount of its 
course. 

But you still have—whilst there is time—the opportunity 
to examine the fundamental truths on which our way of life 
depends and to restate those truths in such a way as will make 
them more understandable not only to yourselves but to others 
and, in particular, to the as yet uncommitted peoples in the 
world. It is no longer sufficient to speak in bare—indeed some- 
what threadbare—terms of Freedom or Liberty or Democracy 
—if we are to convey to these peoples the way of life in which 
you and I believe. They need to be explained in new terms 
so that our cause may be known and understood. They need 
to be given fresh life and vitality. It is for you and others 
like you to give them this fresh life and vitality. 

In the world of stress in which we live, in the welter of 
words which surrounds us on all sides—you must in particular 
seek the Truth. You may use the great freedom which you en- 
joy in one of two ways—irrationally or within reason. At times 
each of you being but human will use it irrationally. But most 
of the time you will I hope use it within reason. “Know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

You will find the pursuit of the Truth difficult indeed. 
But you must never give up its seeking. Peace, happiness, 
contentment, can never be erected upon that which is false. 
Go seek and find the Truth—for upon you and all the young 
men and women of today—especially those who have en- 
joyed the great benefits that a University in a Free Society 
is able to confer upon you—rests very largely the destiny not 
only of your own people but of all peoples throughout the 
world. 

You go out from here to a world which is greatly different 
from that which you have known here at this College, but 
wherever you are or whatever you do, you will always remain 
University men and women. You will err perhaps as often as 
you do not. Everything you do will not be good. An Indian 
philosopher a long time ago said: “I have come to the stage 
of realisation in which I see that God is walking in every 
form and manifesting Himself alike in the sage and the sin- 
ner”. You are, as I have stressed, part of the human family 
and you share with each of its members all the frailties as 
well as its virtues. The world is a strange blend of good and 
evil and it will ever be so. But it is a pleasant place to dwell 
in. And if you will at all times remember that each of you 
has a separate spiritual and individual existence of your own 
—and if with that knowledge you seek the Truth whatever it 
may be and however deep you must dig to reveal it—you will 
uphold Freedom and Liberty and achieve the great happiness 
that an intelligent, wholesome and full life has within the 
reach of each one of you. 

One final word: 

There may be some of you who will say to themselves—I 
have not the mental qualities that others possess, or I lack 
this or that advantage, and so there is little I myself can do in 
this struggle for freedom. If there are any who harbour this 
thought, I say to you cast it aside for it is false. To a few 
only is it given to be brilliant. More indeed may be clever. But 
most of us probably are neither brilliant nor clever. Each of 
us, however, can possess personal probity and spiritual integ- 
rity. These are qualities greater by far than intellectual bril- 
liance or cleverness. Personal probity and spiritual integrity, 
far more than mere brilliance or cleverness, are qualities that 
the world today so desperately needs. And these qualities 
can be yours—if you wish to possess them. 

And now congratulations to you all upon your graduation. 
Good luck to you. May God speed you in the pursuit of life, 
liberty and happiness. 





